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ABSTBUCT ' V ' 

V / The final product of an ethnic heritage studies 

pro-:^ect entd^ed Preserving Ethnic Traditions (PET) , the dccuaent- 
presents- p^Wbgraph a and transcriptions of interviews by high schoql 
students with ueubers of various ethnic grpups. Carried ont by ' 
high schoo^, students froa seven Delaware school districts, the 
interviews focus on values, cuisine, custoas, droits style{>, 
traditions, and arti^acts jaaong Slavic laericans, A aish, Pakistanis, 
Okranian Aaericans, Aaerican Indians, Italian Aaecicans, 
Afro-Aaericans, and Hispanics,- Inforaat^on includes recipes for 
native dishes, instructions for arts and crafts projects,' and ways of 
expressing native hospitality. The interviews are ciganized into 
sections by ethnic group and by participating schools. Eor each 
section, inforaation is presented on a project overview by interview 
teaas, i)ackground of the ethnic group in the country ct oiigin and in 
Aaerica, case ^udies of several ethnic g^ronp aeabezs, evaluation of 
the learning eappe^ence derived froa participation in the'^PET 
project, and recoaaendations for prograa iaproveaen t.. The docuaent 
concludes' with instructional aate-rials developed for a PET * 
crientatiofn/Jt raining workshop, a directorjr of PET resc6rc€ contacts, 
and background inforaation. on a pro ject( dealing with Indian culture 
ib the eastern On4.ted States. (DB) 



♦ Beeroductions supplied by EDBS are the best that can be aade ♦ 

♦ ' froa 'the original docuaent- ♦ 
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This publication is the final prcducf of a . 
Mfifderally fbinded grant awartled by the li.S, Of- 
fice of .Education lifider the Ethnic HeVitag^ 
Studies Program. Jt is a production that* repcer- 
sents the work of fifty high school student^ and 
twelve teacher coordinators from seven Dela- 
. ware schooj districts. The high s<jf\ools InvQlved 
" were John DickltHwn, Alexis I. duPont, Holy 
. Cross. Thomas McKean, IMount Pleasant, «Su$sex 
\ Central, and Wilmington, • ^ , 
The students were invplyed In researching his- 
torical context, values, customs, tradition^ and 
artifacta of predominant ethnic groups within 
^heir local comnjunrty. The research was accom- 
plished throu^ student-taped interviews, photo* . 
graphy, and by observing and studying the life- 
styles of, members of the ethnic community. 
Many persons within the varfed ettinic'' groups 
w^rsvof valuable assistance ta'^the student re- « 
searcf^s by passina on information ti^emselves 



FACE 



or through giving^other^leads for the students tO 
extend their researcfi. * . ^ 

Tb6 majority of the students had little ^or no 
skills in interviewing techniques, photographlic 
skills, public speakirig, tai:^ recording,* and the 
skilis e^ntial to carry out a project of this na- 
,tur6. Therefore, it was necessary to conduct a 
pne-yveek workshop at the beginning of the pro-^ 
ject for student&*dnd teachers to prepare them 
\o qo out m the community and accomplish the 
goals §et forth in the project. In essence th^ pro- 
ject was a leaming-byidoing experie^nce. 



It is expe 
^ utilize this 
tion in the 
jind .other 
^standing, 
tricts rep 



d that other school districts wii^ 
caption as a resource for insfruc- 
a! studies, arts and humanities 
s that deal with cultural under- 
s also suggested that schopi dis- 
this project to deal with' the cus* 
tonis dnd contributions of other ethnic groups 
that have not been treated in this publication. 
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PROJECT OVERVIEW' AND IMPLEMENTATION 



. . Experience in this project has Bhown rne 
» tt{at whatever background or heritage I am from, 
I should be jjroud of il^To be a sugcessful per- 
son in lif^, you must just be proud of yourself 
and i/ou cannot be proud of yoursejlf without be- 
ing proud of your heritage/' This^uote isytypi- 
cal of statements macle by Project PET (Preserve 
in^ Ethnic Traditions) student participants. Other 
student reactions are included in ihe following 
statements: . • 

*7 thought most of the people we inter- 
. - viewed were very willing to talk about their 
• .experiences/* ^ . ^ 

r • "/ think thB people were most prdSud of 
* the y/ay they got starfed-in America, adapt- 
ed to the Arhericsm way of life, but kept 
their customs and traditions. ' 

*'*They were* all very hospitable and were 
willing to share any informtttion that they 
could and they were happy ho show off their 
treasures/' 

^ ''We had a lot of fun fust tal^ng to the 
people and sanjpling their, traditional 
foods/' - * ^ 

' They -(the ethnic group) viewed our work 
as another aHs/npt from outsiders to exploit 
their way eflife. However, as we asked ser 
ious questions^ kept eye cdntact and listen 
ed intently, the barriers b^oke ddwr^ At the 
end of the project we were certain that they 
viewed i^s as friends taking a deep interest 
in their way of life. 
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The project teacher, coordinators generally 
were satisfied with the project outcomes. The 
greatest concern Among teacher^ wa? the time ' 
constraints in that rnost of them were^teachlng a 
full schedule. The ccKirdlnators found It was 
necessary tb avail themselves beyond the regu- 
lar teactjing schedule. Tedchfers did poipt out a 
positive side of the project- In that as students 
preceeded further into the project they were 
able to operatfe with less dependence on their 
direction. The project waS^deslgned to be a high- 
ly motivatiorial learning ^perience with 4^e ex . 
pectatlon that students would assume the fe- 
\sponslbility to^omplle Ihp data gathered ffom 
the ethnic group studied and c6me up with a 
quality product. Quality assurance, however, was 
to be maintained by the teacher coordinatdrs 
a^d pfoject directors. 

The completed document serves a student- 
developed resource to be usfed in the class- 
rooms as a primary source for ethnic heritage 
studies as a source to develop sknilar programs. 
The publication represents many hours of hard 
work by. everyone involved in tTie projecj. Al- 
^though one of the project goals was to producfe 
an outstanding publication that Is usable, men- 
tion should be made of the benefits derived by . 
students as a result of* the processes involved; 
students gaining first hand experiences in pho- 
tographic Skills and eJeperiencing excitement at 
looking at the results of their photography 
wtiether it be a good or poor quality exposure; 
the anticipation of Project PET teams going out 
to do their first interview* questioning; their ac- ^ 



ceptaRce in the ethnic commOnify^-and finding ^ 
our in most ^ses that they received a warm wel^ 
come. Picture thfe student who is normalty con- 
fin^^ to the four walls of the'clas^sro9ni finding 
ao opportunity Mo go out in* the cammunity ic 
learn froiVi first-hand experience and**"tcr write 
on^*s own material rather than reading it frqm a 
lext as a secondary source. Rinally, think about * 
tfie opfDortfinity Project PEP students had be- 
cause of a special grant from the Delaware Hu- 
manities Forum to talk'^out anil present the 
findings of their research to adult groups * 
4hroLigh ev§nlog seminar experiences., There.€tre 
.innumerable personal v^lu^s that students have 
gained which are difficult to describe on Ithe 
written page, . / • I » 

•'Where do we go from here?**There are a num- 
ber dl ethnic groupsjn Delaware that have not 
been ig vol vitd in .this *student research project. 
Only severf high scJhools were involved in thiB in- ^ * 
ittel •studyt It wias soon discovered^ that each 
high- schft^ found it nearfy an impossible task tp \ 
research more than one ethRtc group because of . 
the time allotted. Therefore.^ the Project PET 
teams were able to research a limited number 6f 



etlifjic^ro^ps. It is j the project directors' desire 
that^'other school districts throughout "Ihe state 
review and utilize the final product of the PET 
. I students and organize their own. teams to re- 
* searcti other ethnic grpups within t^ State of 
Delaware. It i% attso desirous that th^ students 
who have beenllivolved in the project encourage 
, others in ttreir schools to conduct Studies simi- 
lar to the Project PET experiences. . ^ 

In sumnr^ary, ^the concept utilized in Project 
PET stTOuld be shared- with other schopls 
.throughout I Delaware, The project provided a 
meaningful high school experipnc^ .that took 
^students outside the classroom into various 
communities to gather inrtpprtant inforrria^ion on 
various ethniq groups Creating this body of ma- 
terial as a'writt^n anci visual record to t>e shared 
with interested st^^tefrtsj teachers, and citizens 
of Delaware. / * 

Persons interested in receiving assistance in 
devel(>ping'&imilar student learning pr6jects cire 
invited to contact the stfite Project PET direc- 
torsr/lnstfuctional pivision, Statfe Department of 
Public Ir^structionvTownsend Building, P.O. Box 
1402, Dover, DelaJ^re 1990l\' 
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PROJECT OVERVIEW 



Students and teachers from Alexis I. dCfPont 
High School were 'grateful for the opportunity to 
participate in Project PET during the 1977-78 
academic year. • 

^ During ttra coiJr^ of tf^e project, the students 
conducted 'ten su(x;essful !interview$. The.study 
was llmited^to individuals whos^ t^ritage was 
distinctively Slavic. The project team wabble to 
locate individuals frorii a variety of ^avic na^ 
tio^s, including . Esj^ia, Latvia, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland. The f^lowing section contains ele- 
ments from alt ih©) interviews conducted. The 
group attemptea to reveal through this collec- 
tion of articles, the history, the stories, and the 
personalities of this very S|[^ial group of peo- 
ple. 

The AleKis I. duPont High iSchool team had 
only one member with some distant Slavic heri- 
tage. The group had limited experience with the 
irfdividuals, the customs and evea the. food re- 

. presentatiye jOf the Slavic community in Dela- 
ware prior to Project PET. After completing this 
project, we wHI feel a little more comfortable 

'driving through "BroWn Town" on our way to 
visit our friends St,>^edwig's Community 
Center! ^ i 

Individual Events . 

Without a doubt, the 'most impcilaht person 



the studeriie interviewed was Tony Liizarczyk. 
Not bnly did he provide an endless dialogue of 

• fascinating anecdotes, but his whole attitude , 
about himself, the project, mid the community, ! 

^ was so positive ah'at our group always departcKi. 

* from the interviews feeJing quite gcKxi ^ut the 
"Old Folks" and the polish Community. 

We must also acknowledge the assistance of 
. F^her Qardoki, pastor 'of St. Hed^ig's; for his 
C^^J^redible stocj^ of information oonceming the 
Polish conynunity^ 

The otmr interviews conducted ine^de: 

People off Polish Heritage 

Henry Ciborowski (retired) , , 

Claude Traf fas v 

Joseph 4retirad) \ 

Mrs. Bonk (retired) ( 

POjorple of Estonian Heritage 

Lfnda Ojjaakar (student) • , 
Mrs. Ojjaaker (housewife) 
Mrs. Valdasaar (housewife) • 

People off Latvian Heritage * 

Mrs. Inta Judovics (teacheil . 



The Project PET teartl of the Alexis I. du Pont High School consisted of the following people:* 



Student Participants 

Scott Ashwell 
Dewayne Cottingham 
Geoff Davis 
Glenn Gorman 
Robert Heldt 
- Andrea Loux 
Michael Petty ' 



s. 



Teacher Coordinators 

Carol Kipp 
English Language Arts 
Sue Murphy 
Social Studies 
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MUSIC AND MRS. VALDASAAR 



Michael 



The smallest and northern-most of tte Baltl^ 
States is l^storiia. About the size of Denmark, It 
covers 17,370 ^uare rtjiles. The capitol and ma- 
jor seaport of Estonia is Tallinn. Bfeyond the City 
of^al linn are the farms and pasturies. Most of 
the land in^the sout>ieast portion of 'Estonia is 
hilly. Estonia has rnany lakes, streams and mar- 
shes. * • 

The Esths, or Estonians, are lilotid-halred peo- 
ple related to the Finns. Their language is much 
like Finnrsh, which is Mongolian and not Euro- 
pean in its origins. . , 

On the outskirts of Tallinn, on a small farm, 
lived a middle class family named Parve, with a 
very talented daughter. As she grew and matur- 
ed, she moved out of the household to Sw6den 
where she stayed for a couple of years before 
moving to Canada. While touring through Swe- 
den and Canada, Mrs. Valdasaar acquired a 
talent for singing. She received her 90cal train- 
ing frbm a well-known Estonian music tfeacher 
' riamed Helmi Betlem..From there she attended 
the New York College of Music and the Manhat- 
tan School of Music. Presently she is studying 
with a distinguished musician nanrje Herte 



Petty _ ) 

*Glass. Mrs. Valdasaar is an interpreter of Finnish 
and Estonian songs, with an emphasis on au- 
thentic folk music. Mrs. Valdasaar recently at- 
terrded an Estonfan festival in Caoada. When .we 
interviewed her, this lady seemed very out- 
''•going and confident about her work. She told us 
much about Estonian music and the culture of 
her people. Most of all, she stressed music, that 
is her life siory; she sings and talks about 
music. 

Mrs. Valdasaar engages in different musical 
festivals ail around the world wherever she 
goes, she collects instruments. At her home, 
she has many different types of kannels stan- 
dihg end to end. One is 5' 2" with d base of^ 
wood. The strings, extending from the tip of the 
kannel to the bottom, are' made of horse hair. 
Near the t>ase there is a pig's bladder which is 
shaped like a bubble. The pig's bladder is skinn- 
ed and set to dry. It is then washed, blown up 
and asties are kept around 'it so it may stay 
moist. The kannel is a t»sic folk music instru- 
ment with a deep resonant sound like a kettle 
drum. 




Estonian instrument placed bf Mrs. Valdasaar ' 
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ESTONIAN GAMPS 



Glenn Qorman 



The Estonians aire making an effort at keeping 
up their traditions and language. Tbey are doing 
this by setting up camps that teach the Estonian 
children the language and some of their tradi- 
tions while letting the children make new friends 
and havtf some fun too. • v 

These camps are found only in Canada and 
Lakewood, New Jersey. They last ten -days and 
are held in the middle of the summer. The first 
few days they are there they learn folk dancbs ^ 
and creative arts. As the week progresses, they 
learn new songs, write stories in the Estonian ^ 
language and at night they have a^amp fire. At 
these camp fires they sing songs, do skits call- 
ed lokke nalid and have a lot of fun. 

Near the end of the week they have different 
kinds of competitions. On6 type of competition . 
is the sports day which includes track and field 



.where one can win ribbons and trophies, there 
X t is also a game called metsamong which means 
wcKKis game or a game in the woods. They travel 
through trails, cross creeks and walk around 
ponds with a certain amount of time tp get to a' 
stop. At every stop there is area or .a station 
where you have to answer questions, nanne dif* 
fereht l^stonian tools or terms, write a short 
story and do many activities in the water. 

At the very end of the ten days they have a 
presentation for their parents and anyone else 
that wants to see it. To conclude their stay at 
the camp, they dcvthe dances they have learned, 
show the things Ihey have made and .decorate 
their tents for the people^ to see. They are also 
given the awards they have earned during tfie 
past ten days. J 



MRS, INTA JUDOVICS 



3lehn Gorman 



it didn't take long for me to find out that Mrs. 
Inta Judo>dcs considered herself and her family 
lucky to be able to avoid the Russians. It was 
the train which stisirted edst of Latvia and ran to- 
wards Russia to pick up people to put into their 
concentration camps that , she ^desperately 
wanted avoid. Her father had heard the ney^s 
and gathered the family together and fled to the 
"Baltic Sda where a ship was waiting for all the 
fleeing families. 

When^the Latvians arrived in the Umted 
* States, they tried to stay close together so tradi- 
tions Would be easier to maintain. They also had 
many occasions to get together hoping to have . 
marriages within the group so their traditions 
woulc) be upheld. There was even a sort of fear 
among the immigrants that ail the traditions* 
they had worked so hard at maintaining would 
be forgotten by their children. 

Some of the Latvian holidays are much like 
ours. For instance, November 18 was once like, 
our July 4. ISk)w that Russia has taken over the 
coyntry, this day has turned int^ a day of mourn- 
ing. They also have St. John*i5 Day 'or Mid-^ 
[Summer's Day which Is celebrated on a Satur- 
day. EverytK>dy qoes outside to listen to big 
bands. They also have picnics and at night they 
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light up a big bonfire. This holiday $tar|s at 6:00 
on Friday ^mght and lasts Jhe rest of the week-' 
end. ''We smg /til about 6:00 in the morning; 
then sleep o\jtside while the youngsters go to 
the beach. It's like a Latviart Woodstock every 
year." 

The Latvians recognize birthdays and name^ 
days. Your nameday is a public event and any- 
body can st9^p^y your house e^cpecting some- 
thing to eaK This'day was usually^ feast Qay for 
the saint whose <name you held. On your biFth- 
day, only close friends and relafives come. For 
your name-day you usually get a cake as we do 
for our birthdays, but in Latvia for your birthday 
a big^ pretzel is ma^ for you out of raisin bread. 

When l^atvians cejebrate Easter they do not 
hav€f egg hunts, but do paint the eggs. Mrs. 
Judovics said, **ln the old country the girls 
would paint the eggs a^ then on Easter 'morn* 
ing the men would go/out and hang bigvswmgs 
from huge trees. Thert the guy jA^oukl ask the girl 
if she 4vantejd to .be pushed on^t^e swing. He 
would put hdf on there and Start to push her 
higher and higher until stje promised tO /g1ve him 
an egg. All the guys tried to o<5lTec! as many 
eggs as they could/' — 

Mr^ludovics alsa told me that rengion was 
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not a- major 'part of ttteir hertCftge/The^ are 
Lutheran by trilition, but she says they are very 
different iroh 'the Afn0rican Lutheran. "I don't 
know how-much the religion part of Jt plays, but 
it is. the easiest way to get people fbgetig^. . . 
It's something they belong to and feera^little 
pus^'to be .active in it." 
After talkiilg to Mrs. Judovics about her coun- 



try and her tradltlohs, I found that It was no 
longer just one of those small countries "over 
there" but a country with a lot of interesting 
traditions, it was also full of happy . people 
always, looking for sometNng fun to do. or at 
le^st fhat is the v^y they were up untU the 
bipinning of World War II when the Russians 
toote control of the country named Latvia. . • . 



SAINT HEDWIG'S ROMAN CATHOLIC C 

Scott Ashwell ^ 



St. Hedwig's Church, located in Hedgeville. is 
the center of Wilmington's Polish Community. In 
addition to weekly masses, St, Hedwlg*s spoh* 
sors many activities. Annual events include a 
Christmas party with^a 'special meal, ahd an Eas- 
ter celebration to which people bring fcK>d jo be 
^blessed. One particular monthly activity that has 
a good turnout 4s the polka dance. Dance les- 
sons f or the polka Usually are given weekly at 
^t. Hedw^g's. . - i , ^ ' 

Activities for senior p^izens are held daily. 
Most of the iDeople wHo attend these activities 
have Jived in the community for i^any yedrs and' 
are first-generation imm1gr|ints. 

One group contacted Mfs. Betty Marroni, Pro^ . 
gram Directdr for the Senior Center, to arrange a 
visit. Mrs. .Marroni told meml^rs of the center 
a6out our project 'and arranged for us to talk 
with in^rested persons. 

When we arrived, our grpup was welcomed en- 
thusiastically. After a short chat, everyone sat 
down foF a nice hot lunch^ which is served daily 
. at the St. Hedwig's Senior Center. 

After lunch, a friendly competitive game of 
^6ingo was enjoyed by all. After the bingo gan^e, 
it was time for the interviews. During these inter- 
views we gained more t^n information about 
the Individual and his life, we began to see just 
how the Polish community in Delaware rfevblved 
around the church. 

.During our visit to St. Hedwlg*s,our groupf 
learned about a few things, that we had not plan^ 
ned. We found that the church was very enthusi-\ 
astic about our project and was willing to help* 
in any way. Father Gardockt, the pastor, was 
even willing to put an announcement in the 
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^ church bulletin distributed at the masses. We 
Ulso learned that althoygh many of its activities 
are Polish-oriented, St. Hedwig's activities are 
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o0en to everyone. The senior center 
tastic addition to the community. 
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THERE AND HERE 



Scoff Ashwell 



^Ufe in Polahd in the early 1900's was fairly 
simple. "We 'made a good^iving, but we had just 
enough to live, that's all I" 

This is how life was in a Polish village named 
Tsz Oziadtra where Henry^CiborowsId grew up 
during-th^ early part of the century^ Tsz Dziad^tra 
was a medium-sized vjirage that was very pros- 
perbus. Industry in the village consisted of a 
sugar refinery, a distillery and a brewery, it was 
in these plants^at the villagers worked during 
the winter. During the summer everyone worked 
in. the fields. Mr. Ciborowski recalls, "I went to 
the fi^ds sometimes to help my n\pther, but I 
qften found. the work too "hard and the sun too 
hot, so I'd stop. * I was really young you know." 

Fgr many people, however, this type of. life 
iust wasn't good enough. Rumors iwere that a 



(better 1^ could be found in the United States, 
so people dedided to-emigrate frorn Poland. 

"The main' reason w.e ifnmigrated was because 
there was a better opportunity here (in^the U.S.) 
than there (Ki Polahd) ..." 

Upon arriving, irhmigj^ts to the U.S. found 
that the rumors were Just that ^ rumors! The 
streets were nQ| paved with gold, and if a job 
could be found, they were discriminated against 
by being^given tedious, low-paying jobs. 

"i worked twelve houiQ a day for forty dollars 
a montt}," Mr. Ciborowski stat^. 

Yet, many immfgrants stayed behind their de- 
cision to\|mmigrate hers. As Mr. CitiordwslU 
stays . . . '-by doing it, it was the t>est thing that 
ever hal^^ened to us!" . • . 



OVERVIEW: CLAUDE TRAFFAS AND JOSEPH 



Claude and Joseph have both come from 
Poland, {he only difference being that one had 
''lived there befoce World War II and the other 
af ter 'the ravages of the J^ar. • . 

Like most immigrants, they came in search of 
pedce and a new way of life. They have both 
ttecome active memt/ers of the community. The 
society of today would not t)e.the same if it 



were"^ not for the waves of immigrants that came 
over to the Unitdd States to help America grow 
and mellow with the mixture of man)^ cultures. 
We are truly the melting pot of all nations. We 
may^have reaped many profits dnd had many fail- 
ures; but the profits of ail have far outreached 
the failures of society. 



CLAUDE TRAFFAS 



Claude Traffas grew up before World War II In 
Posnine, a large city in Poland. Growing up like 
most children, he played games that were* com- 
mon in his area. Of these games^ soccer was the 
most popu^r. Soccer is also very ^popular 
throughout the world. It was played by^ almost 
every boy his age. With so few radios, when a 
national game was being played, those who had 
k radios would put them in a window so everyone 
^ near could enjoy Ihe game. Even today, when a 
national game of soccer is being played, it is im- 
possible to get service in a restaurant (because 
everyone is in the t)ack with a small television 
watching the g^me. * 
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Claude remembers thef holidays he celebrated 
growing Up with his^ family. Christmas in his 
family's house .was celebrated starting with the 
sighting of the first ^tar. The meal consisted of 
tweive dishes. It was a time of fasting, so they 
were imeatless. There wduld also be straw plac- 
ed under the tablecloth to symbolize the straw 
in Christ's manger. There would an extra 
place set at the table for the Visitor (Christ) who 
might show up. This dinner place is more sym- 
t>olic and rarely used by an actuafperson. 

It was the time of Advent in which * thigre 
would be gift giving. After the meal the Gwia2f 
don or Santa Glaus, would come and give the 
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presents to the family. A family friend usually 
was the Gwiazdor. It should be mentioned there 
was no gift exchange betweei^ ttie family, but 
only from the Gwiazdor to the members of the 
family. Th^procession of gift giving also involy- « 
ed a period of questioning^ by the Gwlazdor io . 
the person receiving the gift Yo-ensure. the per- 
son was worthy of the gift. . ■ ^ 

The holiday after Christ'masy was* the New 
Year. It is ceWbra^ in much tile same way we 
celebrate ouri^ew Year, / * • 

The next Ipliday after the Nbw Year is Easter. 
Id the area where Claude gr£w up. the holiday 
was celebrated in *two diaysJone was bedicated 
to the femafes, the other t/ the males. A tradi- 
tion called ftr the sprinkling of water onto the 
opposite se^^hls could ^o as far as dumping a 
bucket of wdteKyOn £^Vaerson in the more rural 
areas to being awakened by your fiaricee with 
water, usually under strict supervision by the 
mother. This sprinkling of water symbNOlized the- 
coming of spring. Claude's wife, yiho grew up in 
Youngstown, Ohio, *»s also of f*6lish descent, 
and carried out the same tradition. The only dif- 
ference in her area biding that the girls of the 
community couldn't (;eciprocate and sprinkle the 
Iwys in return. ' 

In eariie^djfers, Claude 'recalls a tradition 
which rny)|^^MiKing birch tree twigs, chasing 
the girls l|RPttrng them on the back of the 
legs. This tradition was eventually phased out by 
the rise of Polish Nationalism. 

May third of every year was the celebration of 
Constitution DaV. Their constitution was very 
similar to our Constitution, However, after the 
war, a new government wa^s installed, and there- 
fore a new constitution. Today . the Socialist 
World May -Day is celebrated on .May first, in- 
stead of Constitution Day. 

During the fall there was Harvest Day, which 
was called Dozynki. It was not recognized as a 
national holiday, but was celebrated locally. The 
crops were taken in, and a celebration was heiti 
\o show their thankfulness for the crop. Today, 
as then, there is parading and general celebra- 
tion. In the past, the president woufd attend a 
region celebration. 

The ceremonial giving of salt and bread Sym- 
bolized there would be enough until the follow- 
ing year. This ceremony Is still carried out today, 
except the bread and salt ai-e given to the 
dignitary attending the affair. 

Novemtjer eleventh was celebrated as Inde- 
pendence Day and Is similar to our Armistic Day. 

In Poland, where the population waS ninety 
percent Catholic during the late thirties and ear- 
ly forties.- there were many religious holidays 
celebrated. Among these were Christmas, Eas- 
ter, Ascension,, Holy Mother or Queen 9f Poland, 



All Saints Day, Afl Souls Day and Corpus ChristL 
Corpus ChrlstI involved having altarajn citizen's 
windovld and doonrvays. The priests woold come 
and say Mass at the ai^N in a rich and elatK>r- 
ate procession. This whole celetiration was" a 
way of celebrating the hoUday, and alsb having a 
change« in scenery * from the church. In this 
even^, the, whole 'tOwn took part, and it was 
always a great celebration. ^ 

• There was a Mother's^ Day also and Father's 
Day. has just recently been celebrated in tfie last 
few years. Mother's Day wes celebrated /with pic- 
nics and outings to take her out o^Jtie home 
and show her the town. 

Most holidays in Poland are now celebrated in 
a very extravagant way. This includes parades, 
* . folk dancing, Singing and productions put on 
nearby schools. 

During the winter there was usually a great 
deal of Snow on the ground. Activities included 
sleigh rides, sledding, ice skating and snow jum- 

• ping contests. A farmer would hook up his 
sleigh and all the children in the area would 
hook, their individual sleds up to the larger 
sleigh. They would then go into the country for 

' the day. * I ' ' 

Claude enjoyed skating as a chil^, but found it 
hard without ^ce skafes. He had to acquire them 
one at a time, as skates were not easy to come 
* by. Therefore, when he did skate, he didnH have 
a matching pair. 

So much snow feH that the children devise^ a 
jumping game of who could jump the fartffftst in- 
to the snow bank. Clajude remembers selecting a 
pile of snow; he ran, jumped, sank into the 
snow, and was completely covered up! It was 
often very deep snow for a liltle boy like ^laude. 

When Claude was growing up, he saw his rela- 
tives at least once a year. Thierwas before Wbrld 
War 11 and cars were ' around, but his father 
usually borrowed or rented a car when traveling. 
For short trips,. the bicycle or possibly j| horse 
and buggy were used. Most i^ple had tricycles 
and had to be skilled if they expected to go far 
for the roads at that time were no\ very smooth. 
Most roads us^ by farmers going to and from 
the market were dirt. In the city, roads were 
made with cobblestones. 

Claude had a rather troublesome time from 
the time he was sixteen yeai-s old until he was 
about twenty-five. The war broke put when he 
was sixteen, and throughout the war it- was dif- 
ficult to live. At the time the wai", broke out, 
Claude was involved in a program' similar to our 
ROTC. After the Nazis crossed the Polish bord- 
ers, Claude joined a nearby military unit and 
defended bridges. He quickly grew up, for, while 
defending a bridge, half of the boys defending, 
the bridge were killed. When one sees thirty of 



Ms mates kUIdd, he is not a boy'^ny longer. 

While the war was going on, he was cut off 
from [host of his famliy and friends until the war 
was over. His fdther went into the army and was 
sent to the Russian front. The German borders 
WOTS not the only part of Poland being armed. 

/^laude's father, bein^ Chief of Police, was Im-^ *" 
n^ediately drafted into ,the army. In Polari^, all 
policemen were federal employees and acted- as 
a fesen^e for the army. Claude's father w'as 
known for his ability to catch German spies that ^ 
came into Poland; therefore,' he was wanted Aiy 
thd Nazis. Also, the Russians thought that 
because he was a police officer, he was iavblved 
in angling Cornmunists, so he was also sought 
by the Russians. Claude's father died in the war • 
in a nr^ss murder at Katrinia which involved - 
IS.OdO Polish officers. 

The f^azis then went about securing' Pojand as 
an ocdupied part of Germany. The German |umy 
tried to recruit many citizens from the Polish 
corhn^uhities. This was carried out by the follow-' 
ing r^iasohing: 1) you are really living on German 
soil, therefor^,' y^u are Ciesman; 2) thkn you sign < 
these papers . stating you are German; 3) all 
youpg men |oin the Hftler Youth, and. 4) the 
'young'^men are promptly taken into the army of 
Germany. Claude i^calls ait example of a ni^an % 
who called hfm saying he was a distarit relative. 
AsH turned out, the mother had signed a paper 
and the mAn grew up as a German not as a Pole'. 

After the Nazi .Anny had taken Poland 
physically, they had n[iany prisoners of the 
Polishi army. Claude was , one of these people 
.and wbs put in a prisoner 'of -war camp.^ Claude 
was ypung and not about to stay in a POW camp 
for thd duration of the war, so he broke out and ^ 
finally 'got a job working as an as^tant engi- 
neer on a train system. | His "Job was to shovel 
coal irtto the furn^e'of the engine. The under- 
ground needed information atK)ut train sche- 
dules ^nd Claude soon found himself part of the , 
Polish Resistance. The trains he worked on car- 
ried troopw^d materials to the front and so was 
a good tramlb be tximbed. Claude experienced 
eleven explosions, some that he knew . were 
coming and some he did not. 

Claude was later caught again and sent to an 
extermination camp. Their camp was hit by 
bombs and the 35,(KX) inmates scattered 
. throughout the countryside. He and eleven other 
. men took some German railroad uniforms and 
headed up to the mountains to hide out. 'They 
had- {(7178 careful, because If they took off their , 
hats, they would easily be recognized as escap-< ^ 
ed prisoners. Their heads had a cross shaved on 
them'. 

After eleven days without idod, the American 
forces liberated them on April 13th. He recover- 



ed in an army field hospital. Only three or four of 
his companions survived i^ecause they were ag 
weak. • 

Claijdie regained his , health and joined the. 
Foreign Legion. He then worked for the Ameri- 
can and 'British Armies and decided to go west. 
There Were ten nniiHon othet Refugees witn the 
same idea so there was great competition io 
leave war-struck Euro^. 

The refugees had to have a job and a place to 
live for one year in Order to co'm.e^ to , America: 
Most .countries^* like America, wanted laborers, 
not inteHectuals to steals the ' jobs from the 
natives of the country. . ^ • ( 

Claude had secured a job and a pladb^to stay in 
Australia, but when he'had an otIeMdr the same 
in America, he went to Youngstown, Ohio. There 
was a screening process of six months in which 
he couldn't get sick or fail the screening pro-' 
cess. He cari^e to America on a Liberty Ship. It 
took fifteen days in the Liberty Ship, while a 
modem sNp at* this time would have taken five 
days of travel. While the Liberty Ship was sailing 
to America, there was a violenf storm, in which 
they had to bail oul the ship: 

Claude finally, m^e it to America and saw the 
Statue of Lit>erty with twenty-fiye cents in his 
^ket. He went by train to Youngstown wh«re 
he was further' educated by a young lady who 
later k>ecame his wife. 

During the war Claude received some of his 
education in conspiratorial schools. These were 
secret schools beckuse the Nazis thought the 
Polish were subhuman and therefore shouldn't 
get an education. If you were caught getting an 
education, you were 2|Amediately sent to a con- 
centration camp. 

When Claude came over to America, his Eng- 
lish consisted of two words, "thqnk you" and 
"pleasQ." Now t can safely say Jiis vocabulary 
has increased. 

Claude successfully went through more 
schooling in America and is now living com- 
fortably in Delaware.' * 

Claude and his family have gone back to Pol- 
and four times. His impressions of the new Pol- 
and desalt with how well they were able to recon- 
struct alrfiost ail of the areas hit by the war. War- 
saw was completely restored after its almost 
total destruction. Today Poland is the second 
largest producer of ships and produces finished 
goods to export instead of raw materials. 

Claude has had time now to look back and re- 
flect on what made an impression on him when 
he came to^merica. While still on the ship that 
night, when he first came to New York, he saw 
the cars' headlights on the bridges. He had 
never seen so many cars. He thought perhaps 
someone was playing a^.trick and driving the cars 



' back and forth over the bridge. 

Other little things he noticed included how 
dirty the cities of America were and stUI are. the 
cities of Europe are usually much qjeaner. Also, 
, whenever you are in trouble, you turn to the po- 
lice for help and they look -after you when you 
get in trouble* Claude also ^w the Americafis 
' were always running ^everywhere." They are al- 
ways thini^ingof how to do everything faster. The 
tertipo here was much faster than in the typieat ' 
\ ^EuPppean city: in the United States one^ne^ed 
^ very little documentation. Th^ mpst you W # 

have was^ driver's license or passport^Once 
* Claude was here, he was surprised to find, there 
was rip one to tell him what to do, when to 66 it, 
^nd how to do it. Here he found ydu could do as 
you like within reason. - 

Ci^de has .accomplished many things and 
has had to hurdle many obstacles. He has done 
this with no scars which are immediately notice- 
able. My first impression was that he is an up-' ^ 
standing'citizen of our community. As we talked, . 
myyiBtNS were reinforced. 

Th# second timjB 1 talked with him and his^ 
family they were warm and much easie/ to .taw 
to, Claude's personality let him speak of his past 
and -He is^putting his war adventures into a book 
which Will hopefully be finished in the near fu- 
ture. Mrs. Traffas also took* part in our conversa- 
tions, adding gaity to ttiem. * 

The Traffases provided food and a place to 
stay for a glri who was a friend's dai^ghter. I 
came to know her because she was in some of 
my classes. Her name was Monika Misiewicz 
and she was from Poland. Monika kept to herself 
for the most part, until thestf last few few mon- 
ths of schobi, when she grew quite friendly. I 
would like to express my gratitude to the Traf- 
fases -and Monika for helping to make tbe PET ^ 
Project more worthwhile. 

JOSEPH 

I had the pleasure of speaking with a man Who 
established his values from growing up on a 
farm in Poland. We shaii call him Joseph, for he 
wishes to remain anonymous. Jqseph grew up 
near the Baltic Sea. Born in 1^1, and havinti left 
Poland In 1926, he knew Poland before the rav- 
aoes of the second Worid War. * 
\ Joseph worked on his father's farm, doing 
simple chores, forming his set of values at an 
eariy age. These values would carry him through 
life as an honest persorv with a straightforward 
approach, and as a hard worker knowing what he 
wanted and how to get it. 

"I had to work beginning at age eight, and 
every one of my brothers and sisters, had to do 
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the same. When we ward eight years old, we haid 
to do ctrares, certain chores, not heavy chores. 
' The chores were assign^ and we h^ to do 
them in addition to school work* -As we grew 
older, we got more aftd more'iBSponsibility until 
we were completely familiar with what went on 
on the farm'' 

'1 asked him wha^ sort of Jobs he would start 
off with, picking the eggs up from the 
chickens?" • / ' V 

P^es, ttiat.was a good^^ example. Picking fruit, 
washing* dishes; we didn*t have dishw^shjdrs in 
tbose days. We had a large family* We not t>niy 
fed the family, we fed the latorers, those that 
liv^d on the farm . . 4 sometimes as many as 
twenty peopid to cook for. We had maids, two or 
three, but the kids had td help." ^ 

Joseph lived with three sisters and six broth- 
ers. H^ was the oldest, fhe range in age between . 
himself and the youngest beinig over fifteen 
years. 

Growing up in Poland, he piay^ a popular * 
game called "ps^ant," dn eariy kfnd of baset>a||^ 
^ The difference between the two is that there are 
only two bases in Vpalant/' The pitcher would 
' toss the t>ail, the t>atter would hit it,thert run to 
the first base and t>ack. After three outs, con- 
sisting ef three strikes, ther teams would change. 
. The most popular time of the year for children 
,was the holiday season. The Polish Christmas 
was celebrated much like it is in ^the United 
States, 'only simpler. Christmas on a. farm waa^ 
cetetH'ated by gift giving and singing near the 
Christmas tree. Everyone, including alt workers, 
would receive a dish of exotic fruits and nuts. In 
Poland, as in America, there was a Santa Ciaus, 
but. he was called Shrinta Nickola, an equivalent 
of Did Saint Nicholas. The food et Christrhas 
time was goose, ^or in Poland, smoked goose 
breast was considered a delicacy. 

Other hoiidaysrtt^t were celebrated were Eai- 
ter, Whitsuntide^ Hakvest Day and an individual's 
Name Day. Easte^ was celebrated in the Catholic 
tradition, since as many as ninety percent of the 
population were Catholic. Another spring hoHday 
is Whitsuntide. Chicken is usually eaten ^t this 
holiday, it is to celebrate the* coming of spring. 
Harvest Day was a fall celebration iield usually 
after the harvest was in. This holrttSFy started 
with the last pieces of straw being formed into a * 
symbolic wreath. Then most of the adults would 
celebrate with a large amount of wine and beer 
being consumed. - * 

Prior to Worid War II, birthdays in Poland were 
not celebrated. Instead, your Name 'Day was 
* celebrated. 

While Joseph was growing up, he regarded^his 
father very highly. "The -most important man I 
know was my father He vyas a political leader as 
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well as-a scienttfic farmer.' Ke introduced sc^n 
tific farming in 1906. He used methods that^ 
jDst being used here in America ^uch as pi^- 
irtg potatoes and harvesting pbtatoes by 
c.hine. He imported potatoes .from China and all 
pactd pf the world, rncluding Arherica He had all 
kjnJd^ of potatoes. He read ktl agricultu^ maga- 
zines and anything science had to offer. He pro- 
duced the t>est horses and cattle. In ^y exhibit 
he^ always wbn first f^'iie. This is because he did 
it scientifically, ^e ha(| (he best pig§. Qur pigs 
in 1910 were fed by cars on rails, with a 1oldin£i 
steel trough. The rails came from the shQd 
where food ..was fwepared in -large .vats. The yats 
were also folding, so th^y Jusf put it in the cart, 
,friled them, then t^jmed thiem oyer to*the pigs. 
My father was, fantastic, in that vyay' He wanted 
to come to Artierica. He would ' have t)een t\q^X 
In his* element. These were ^4^t some of the 
things that were happenihg^pn our 'fantr in Pol- 
and!" / * ' * 

I asked Joseph if he gr^w up on a large farm. 
He <old me: "Yes. fairly larger-two thousand 
acresf My father was a pood mahaget. He woke 
up at four o'clock in tha morning. Sornetimes he 
rode his horses in the field but he usually walk- 
ed. By ten o'clock he had walked o9er ten acres, 
or at least se'en them roughly. He knew., what, 
was going on every day." 

The farm Joseph grew up, on raised rye as its 
main crop along with barliey. oats, potatoes, 
clover and some alfalfa. 

Many people living around the- Baltic Sea dis- 
liked having a ruler, niaimely the Germans. Before 
World War I. most of Europe was Germany' or 
Austria-Hungary. It was after. World War I that 
Poland emerged as a nation. This is shovyn by 
.Joseph's next comments. 

*;'My father^never admitted he was part of Ger- 
many. He wajS a leader of the Polish Party in the 
Corridor, fiije so-called Polish Corridor was 
created aftc^ World War' I. The Western people . 
created the/, Polish Con"idor. a narrow strip of 
land to tha sea. The Germans we're Very much 
against it. even though a majority of. the people 
tiw^e were/Polish." 

For moat people, there was little time for go- 
ing on lo^g vacations. During the early part of 
the 1900'^ transportation vyas Nmited to horse 
and bugdy or walking.' The only traveling done' 
was t© f£vnily or veryclose iriends. 

"Relatives would usually visit on holidays, 
t)ecause, otherwise they worked. In our home, we 
put up $ big feast every time we had relatives. 
The mope relatives, the greater the feaSt. hospi- 
tality is one of ihe top traits in Pqland. No'one 
would tl|row oi/t a guest. No person^ would not 
. feedt a.^guest. Guests .were always welcomed. 
Everyoi^e is ^ery friendly and very lavish, and it 



Is still that way today. I was in Poland for a 
month in the summer of 1977." 

Joseph came to America on a scholarship to 
get an edupation. 0nce he was established in 
his profession, he got married and settled down. 
Now, after fifty years of living in the United 
States, has. the opportunity to look "back at 

■ hik life and reflect. • ■ - 

llntoniBwen ")^en you first came over, what 
was yoOr first impression of Ihe United States?" • ^ ' 
' , JoB9iai: "I had a rebirth, rhad t^o In' my Hfe.^ 
The^irs1*was whep PolancLwas^stablished ^f- ' 
I ter* World War I. The cUsfoms and aWtucles ^ 
^changed, remarkably from the German to the Pol- 
"ish side. The Gennans : we're more militaristic; . 
Poles are moi^ congenial. Thl||^has always been 
so. The I'oles ar^ always' so^able and hospit- 
able, Wbo^they invited, whether they ^/ere 
friends or enemies, made no difference. VVnen I 
switched from a German University ^to a Polish 
Cjni^^ity, I f^lt rndre at ease. I wasn't under 
constant' supervision. ' • ' ■ 

My second rebirth was, of course; coming to 
America. In America the most important charac- 
teristic was that I w&s more porsoniilly free. I 
felt like the world was befoi'e me and I could do \. 
what my pbtential woulct perrpit me to do. What 
helped me wa^ my discipline. Now, in America, 
where children are not brought up with as much 
discipline, they will not accomplish as much;* So- 
meone who comes f|;om a disciplined way of <life 
to America arm finds all the opportunities open 
to Wnci. he knews how to work ha«l; he applies 
himself and he can, therefore.^ achieve. Perhaps 
the most imfwrtant thing in America is the og: 
portunity to achieve this opportunity (or self- 
rdall^aton. Poland Was free, but there was not / 
this ojiportunity."' ' * 

This is a finf exami&le of how a boy from a . 
farm near Tuchola. Poland can come to America 
and grow into an upstanding memt)er of society. 

Joseph has seen the opportunity and graspe d 
it iSy the horns. He lives a satisfied life^jfitWetr^^^ 
may not be possible in present-day Polanp^ 
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Education in the early nineteen hundreds was 
yet another source of probelnns for everyone. 
Besides the fact fhat it prevented young people 
like Tony from working, it also cost nnoney to at- 
tend parochial school.' ' The tuition in nny time 
was, if the parents had one child, seventy-five 
cents. If the parents had two children^ then it 
was one dollar and twenty-five cents, and it in- 
creased more with each child. The priest would 
collect money on like a punchcard. That was tui- 
tion and your books were fextra." 

Formal schooling lasted until seventh grade. 
In those days, middle school was called elemen- 
tary school. High school (if one was attended) 
began in the eighth grade. Some went to work at 
that time, some to, St. Hedwig's High School, 
and others to different schools.* Tuition at that 
time for a year at Salesianum was eighty-five 
dollars, that was if\ou were fortunate enough to 
bfe sponsored by a p^est. Those students fof the 
most part went off to become priests at a school 
in Michigan. Tony recalls that when he was a 
child most of the priests came from that area. 

As mentioned, school interfered with employ- 
merjt and the bring+ftQ^home of br^ad. However, 
exceptions were sometimes made either by par- 
ents or by the government. 

**There was a city ordinance, if the parents 
were hard up and you were sixteen, you could 
go to work. And down at the employment office 
they'd give you four physicals; eye, ear, nose 
and all. In our time they- used to call it g6tttng 
your working papers. Quit school, you get your 
working papers, get a job in no time; and they 



* used tD lie, kids used to work when they were 14^ 
^r -16. My oldest brother he^ was 14 when he 
went to w(^k in 1916-17. I wouldn't be surprised 
if mosj people in the Polish Community owned 
their own homes now ;t)ecause they started 

' working so early. They^ like this neighlftrhodd, 
you know. They help one another aqd stick to- 
gether, t ^ ^ 

. ' So it was possible to get -put of\sc^ool to; 
work, wtii'ch (for 5on\e crazy reason)yOII the kids 
wanted to do* But there were those.who couldn't 
and whose families tfi^n't meet the city's. re- ♦ 
quirements for being *|hard ijp." In these cases, 
the parents would so#petimes fake a birth cer- 
tificate rn order to qet some extra inconfie com- 
ing in." , 
Tony's first job was working for a tailor in the 

* City. > 

"When I was thirteen, during the summer, I 
got paid fifty cents a .week. That was mV pay. It 
was just errand work tor the tailor. Sorhe people 
would*come into the shop for their clotheis and 
some would want them delivered. In other 
words, you ^rked for tips. Luce I used to take a 
lunch to my rieighbor. Oh my\chool time, when 
school let out at 11:45 the neighbor would have 
the basket a^ ready and -I would have to run. The 
factory w<b*^eal cfose to the house, but I had to 
run to bririg his lunch and he would give me a 
tip and that was my spendkig money." Other 
jobs included pr£:king coat that was unburned 
from among piles, then reselling it. Often the* 
' whole cellar" would be filled with this coal. 

The working situation led to a different social 
situation at home, f^or instance, those memt>ers 
of the family who were fortunate enough to be 
working got to eat first and then they got the 
biggest and best of everything. When they were 
ctone, then the others could come to the table. 
vHien Tony began^to work at the leather factory, 
he was allowed to be accepted among adulU. It 
was a big step in growing up. # 

"My first pay -was- thirty-four , dollarss^nd> 
eighty-five cents. That was my first pay. And 
when I brought thaf^y home, my mother says. 
Pop, how much are we going to give him as 
spending money?" - **One dollar." 

'In 1930, one dollar. So anyway, the dollar 
didn't last me very long^ and my budi^y Bill, he 
got five dollars. Well, I couldn't corY>pare with 
him. What the heck, yQ» go to the movies and 
you buy yourself a bana^ split and you're broke 
by Sunday." \ 

The. following week Tony refu!s^d the dollar,' 
saying mopingly that Bill got five and it wasn't 
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worth it. End result: Well, let*s Just say that he 
any^Bili were together a lot more! - ' 

tony ifever want back to school lifter that. 
When fall rolled ^b/nd^ the classes were held 
sans ope Tofiy Lazarczyk. It wa% a gocKi thing, 
too. in no iime their hoO^e was paid off and 
things were a liftle easier to manage. . 

A ibajor prQbjem' faced by^Polisfi immigfants 
was trai^ of their iast names.\Tony. states that a 




jQfr.'They W^re sb^righteriedr^Rwy. usually took 
art Irish name^' . . In 1930, when ^Roosevelt was 
elect^i^it scared* 'everybody because.'o'f soci^h 
'^edarity: They had to go back to the names to 
^get eocial security. Jt was a real problem/' 4^ 
this day many of these, immigrants have AjprTeri-, 
canized nfiimes because of this. / ^ ^' ^ 

Names or not, one fact was clear about, the 
Lazarczyk family. It was big. Ten brothers and 
then at the end of the line, two sisters. Witti 
numbers like that, it*s a wonder that the Laz^rc- 
zyk family wasn't known as the LARGEczyk fami- 
ly!! >! ' . 

"My father had ten straight boys. Four ar^e one 
year and fpur months aparf. Then it got to be 
like graduaUy because the doctor gave my father ^ 
hell! He saRi, 'Look, you'd better take it easy on 
that lady, you gonna kill her.' My father was a 
^ lover! . . . One day he was sitting on the dairy 
steps and the rnilkman came out and he says, M 
see you got ariother one coming Tony!' *Yeah^ 
Constaoji,' he says, Tony,. I'll tell you what, if 
that's a girl, I'll supply you with milk for the rest 
of the year' And it was a girl, my. sister Sadie 
was bo/n. But^he kept his promise/,' 

When the next ohe was on the way Tony's 
father tried the same thing, but the milkman re- 
fused. "No, Tony, you took me broke last year. 
You're on your own now/' 

In Wilmington during the time Tony was grow- 



ing* up, there wer^ many neight>orhoods. with 
physlcal boundaries and names. The ones Tony ; 
remembers as having the most im^pact on him 
while growing up were -the Wedgeville and East- 
side areas. Tony hiiTiself lived in what was called 
Browntown. . ► ' ; 

"That was Itke enemies', you know.. yVe'd go 
diuficing at their balls and they cha^^d us'out of 
there. They came to our bans and we^'cha^d 
them^iH- We'Chget rough with them, j^oifknowy^^ 
The dances ^ere thirty-five M^ents then. TheSt ^ 
^didn't want thp Eastsiders dancing^ with pur gfrls^ 
dnd^vice'yer^. Like jealousy^ yQ(^ stai^on yogr 
side and we'll stiiy on ours. The Ukrlmian 4>eo- 
pie away, too. The three way bridge vne 

' called that.^e had names for things,^e the 
dance hall was called t He "Race Track" and the 
hall we have now was called "The Mos^/' 
. For^he most^part, Tony stayed out o{ trouble. 
Well ... as much^as could be expected for a 
^ kid ir\ Wilminoton. "We sk^jped school; we got a 
lickiri'. We got orfe from\the Sister and then on6 - 
from the parents . . . upstairs without supper. 
That was our punishment . . . The working peo- 
ple in the house,. tMy get the best; they get the 
pies, so I Stole- Frarrkie's pies. And I got alickin*. 
I stole his -pie, went down to the 'cellar and ate 
it." . i 

"Who stole the pie?" 
- "Tony stole the4)ie/' ^ > 

And Tony got a lickin' . , \ 

"And when^you wanted some doughnuts, we 
would tell Horse ^e had nicknames), w^ would 
tell him to go make dkit like you want to steal 
sometliing. (We had deliveries in those days^ you 
kf)ew:)s^ when old mari. Heeby comes in, he'll 
see you and race you and we'll get the rest of 
the stuff. He'll t^Jhe decoy, see, Snd don't have 
nuthin' except an*empty bag. And whan he getS' 
caught, he'll show him the fempty t>ag and well 
jum0 the fence and go into the school yard and 
start chewmg/' 
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PROJECT $UIV|^ARY 

;The P.ET-^Projecl was set lip v4tth tyva main * 
ofijeptiyes- First, to learn et>out ethmc com- It 
nriunitids of "Delaware. Second, to act^as a learn- 
ipg experieht^e. the second goal is perhaps the 
rpost impQitant, and fortunately, it was attained: ' ^ 
^ Although many students dill, not change any 
of their attitudes towlird the Slavs because of > 
, lack of preconceived ideas, the group wasl^fl^ 
impres^ec^With the pride taken in their Siavtc 
heritage.^The students, with farther study, began 
to look^bacte^on^itj^lr own "roots" and havQ^ 
taken pri^(§ inMhenTttane pupil fourtd that the 
people^fNAfilmington '^ave 3 basic understan- 
din^ of '«l^(^^sty* kindness, and^hpw to lead a 



Chris^rT 
Indeed^ 



Slavic peoplQ r'ec^ived us veC^well 



aTid »^re alger to help us. Although there was a 
qu^iTOR about IheStudents* sincerity, we were 
received v^armly. ^ 

For sure, many new relationships were formed 
wRhin the group. Along with th^se relationships, 
studerits fg>Un6 that the Slavic teachers inter- 
viewed wece people, rather than just instructors. 

Of course^ many ihterviewing and photograph- 
ing sk'HIs were learned, but more importantly, 
students learned how to express themselves 
coherently on a one to one basis and in front of 
large tiroups. 

Althbiigh* it is difficult to assess a project of 
this type, mb5fl of 4he students felt that the pro-^ 
ject was; ani^cellent learning and growing ex- 
perience. Although we discovered many pro- 
blems» we found solutions. Perhaps th^ most im; 
portsmt .concept lejIEfied was that organization is* 
the key to success' /' 
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CONpL\JSl(^$ 
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Sue, Murplfy 



As profect leader oTthe Alexis^, team, we" feel 
, responsible for^submitflng "a comitie'nlary on the 
concept. Yes, project like PET should be 
continued, ihe' concept should be shared with 
schools throughout the state, the funding 
should be made dvaJlabJe'to interested schools, 
and th^ assistanqe and directioitof the Art 
Reach staff should be included > buT^n § small- 
er scale. We honestly,believe this project stiouid A 
be limited to schoolsior teacher^ that have some . 
vested interegl in the communRy. Let the stu- 
de^nts initiate th^ next F»roiect PET. The concept 
has been launcfied, the trial has b^en complef 
ed. if a group o^tudents in the schools need or 
want .some km§y projefct to make^hejr high 
school exi^rience more meaningfuf; then ^give 
them this opportunity. 

Our only advice to teachers and students laun- 
ching a Project PET Two is to make time! Under 
no Circumstances' should the PET students be 
involv^ in after school sports 6r be in elected 
offices. Th^ teams should be made up of stu- 
dents that NEED sonfiething interesting to do. It 
should be for those students that have some in- 
terest and also some energy to work in school, 
but lack the appropriate activity. Most<^f ail, ihe^ ' 
project should be directed by a tea<!;her that Ijas* 
some experience in the ethnic community. The 
project will succeed in tho§e high schools that 
encourage students to take tnne out from regu- . 
lar classroom actiyities for enrithment. Students 
and teachers that are concenura with attending 
all classes daily, without exception, will find it 
very- difficult to organize and plan a commuhity 
project like PET successfjjily. 
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PlROJECT OVERVIEW 



The students conducted approximately twenty i 
interviews in the Amish community west of the 
City of Dover. Sites visited included homes, 
farms, schools, carriage shops, blacksmith 
shops and one sawmill. 

The Project achieved its purpose in that the 
students were able to break down communica- 
tions barriers between the Amish commynity 
and establish friendships between two distinct 



cultures. Miifiny false assumptionai and miscon- 
ceptions w^re clarified and it b^ine evident 
.that Project PET" student involvement brought . 
about an Increase In classroom participation and 
teaming.' O0e of the objectives of Project PET 
was to esJtblish rapport between the younger 
and older ^nerations in order to appreciate the 
« contributions of older adults. 
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STUDENT PARTICIPANT^ 

Anthony Aranilla, Photographef 
Alice Maloney, Interviewer J , 
Jackie Nicholls, Interview (" 
Angel Valdes, Student Coordinator* 
• Gary Wallick, Photographer ; 

TEACHER COORDINATOR 

Gary R.X^ooper, Social Studied 
Department Chairpe'rsprf : 
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/ NOAH YODER:'aN AMISH FARMER 

r 



Angel Valdes 

. 9 



The road Is gibout a quarter of a mile in length; 
It winds from the main road to a two-story 
wooden house. In front of p^e house there is a 
large fenced-in area Tor some qf the numgTsus 
horses. Towards the back x)f the house, % largp 
bam, two storage areas and a buggy "garage" 
may t)e seen., Lodkrng closely at the house and 
surrounding area, the .Keen eye' can detect that 
the entire fa/m is 5el^sufflcrent. First, thfere is a 
water tank' whose water supply comes from the 
wipdmill lazily turning above. A large number of 
Amish farms have windmills. To the side of the 
house there is a fairiy large garden^containing 
tomatoes, corn, let^jjce and numerous other ve- 
getables. In addition to these outward signs of 
self-sufficiency, wher^ we talked to Noah Yoder, 
the owner of the fann, we also learned that he 
has his own milk house. However, most of the 
mijk products here are sold for public use, aJ- 
though he does keep some for family consump- 
tion. . 

During our interview we learned many fnterest- 
ing things concerning the Amish farm, Jiarmer, 
and the way of life. For example, Mr. Voder's 
bam was rather unique among the Delaware 
Amish for one chief reason: on one side of the 
bam there is a wide ramp which consista of a 
jnt)und of soil. This ramp leads intq the hayloft 



and its purpose Is to aid wagons full of hay into 
the hayloft?- Mr. Yoder informed us that this type 
of barn with the ramp is a Pennsylvania-style 
barr>ana is- not very prevalent sdulh of Lancas- 
ter,. Pennsylvania. We discovered that the barn ■ 
was unquestionably the most versatile building 
pn the f^m. On the first floor were many of the 
horses and a place to Qlean' and treat th^m. On 
the second floor ^f the bam, we discovered 
many dairy cows and calves j The barp had room 
for approximately fifty animals but was only par- 
tiaHy full. Under t^ie ramp we unexpectedly 
found a small milk house. In the eight by twelve 
foot mrik hodse we noticed about twenty bronze 
milk containers. However, one of the very inter- 
esting uses of the barn was revealed to us as 
Gary Wallick and I walked up to the hay loft with 
Mr, Yoder. While walking, he said that the hay- 
loft of a big Amish barn is sometimes used for 
big events to which hundreds of neighbors show 
up. Such events might include both happy, [Gy- 
ous or even sad times, namely weddings and fu- 
nerals. 

Across from the barn, Noah Yoder showed us 
his buggies. Contrary to obr previous tlj^ughts, 
these highly-developed buggies are made in Del- 
aware. Essentially there are three types, the 
standard, the family , and the courting Buggies, 
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Amish bank barn 
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The standard and family buggies are just about 
identical except that the latter \s large both in 
width and length. These twQ types of buggies 
are both Qovered for winter protection and have 
such modem conveniences as headlights and 
heaters, both powered by StandarH car batteries. 
The courting buggy is a little different. It has on- 
ly one seat and is not covered. It is used, as the 
name .indicates, for courting, but it may also be 
, used for recreational country rides during the 
\ spring and* surnmer months. I 

•During our visits to Mr. Yoder,' we*'disc6vered 
both the busy and thard day of an Amish farmer. 
Mr. Yodfer gets up early io do tha early mom ing 
tasks and In season may go out to do some 
plowing. The plows, which range in size and 
weight, are usually pulled by a team of three 



* Work horsesi * % 

Noah Yoder has a lot of farming to do when 
one considers the size of his farm. He owns 270 
acres, of which about 240 acres are worked. He 
works until noon, .eats his lunch and afterward 
t&kes a mid-day rest period or nap.\ln the after- 
nodn he. «iay do more plowing or anything that 
might have to be^done on the farm. This leads 
him into milking time which Is, about 5:00 p.m. 
The astonishing thing aboyt this rerifiarkable^ 

~man was tba^ throughout this haii and tedious 
day, he^tijj had the courtesy and kindness to* 
ishbw us around and tell us about himselt and 
the farm. We are very thankful to Mr. Yoder be- 
cause during the whole day we spent with him 
we really got to know not only Noah Yoder, tut 
the Amish way of life a little better. 



A BLACKSMITH SHOP: CONTRAST IN AMISH LIFE 



Angel Valdes 




Whem the Hoof kiwts the Shoe" 



More than any of the other Intervjew our visits 
to Neal Hershberger*s Blacksmith Shop con 
trasted the old arid the new. As we approached 
the shop, located In front of a small one-story 
Amish home, we expected to observe a vanish- 
ing *19th century occupation. Instead, we observr 
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. ed a man who lived and worked in an environ- 
y ment highlighted by both old and new ways. 

As the wocKlen door to the shop swung open, 
we immediately noticed the tools of his trade: 
anvil, heafth, and assorted mallets and hamrbet^. 
However, contrary to our image from television, 
we observed a great many modem tools hangin([^ 
from the thick wooden, beams which supported 
the shop. Most noticeably this Amish smith had. 
a huge generator-run power-driil hanging from 
the ceiling, which he used to drill holes in metal, 
rims. 

Rims of wheels are rUgt a huge part of Mr. 
Hershberger's work. Years ago, he stated, he us- 
ed to shoe horses and do /najor structural re- 
pairs to buggies. Now, semi^retired an^-wtth the 
many new carriage shops now opening, his wort< 
is limited to wheel, spoke and rim repair and 
shoeing horses. 

Mr. Hershberger is a product of tf\e two con- 
flicting worlds in which he lives and works. A 
man, in his later sixties, he seemed more open 
and uninhibited towa^ us than many of his reli- 
gious counterparts. We later found out that Mr. 
Htershberger had been exposed to the "outside 
world" during World .War II when he served his 
country while workfng with the University of Del- 
aware Agricultural Department. This; explains * 



why he seeme<f very anxious to ^how as, outsid- 
ers at first, the many Interesting skills of hifs 
trade. 

hjowever, as. much exposure as this 'small, 
strong-armed smith had with th^ outside vyorld, 
he still was one-hundred percent a community 
man. He has the unofficial role of keeping track 
of births, deaths and general population ilgures. 
He also was the "unofficial" contact between 



the Amisrfcpmmmunlty and that of aoih century 
America. We found this . expeclally true through 
the six months we worked on this project. Evbry 
time we followed up a lead on a possible* Inter- 
view, someone would ask, "Did you talk to 'Mr. 
Hershberger?" 

Now that the project 'Is ^ndjng for this yeaf, 
we hope to meet many more, fine Amish people 
like Neal Hershberg^ In the future. 



THE CARRIAGE 



Angel Valdes 



On our last major visit to the Amish communi- 
ty, we had in our minds to find out how an 
Amish buggy is built, where they are construct- 
ed, and the approximate cost. We made our con- 
tact with the carriage builder and we were set. 
Unfbrturtately, during our particular interviews at 
the can^lage shop (three total) the carriage maker 
was not there because tie was in the process of 
moving his shop to a bigger place a couple. of 
miles away. However, we did talk to a young and 
extremely helpful man of about nineteen years 
of age. He was interesting to us, not only be- 
-dause of tl^e information he provided, bu^ also 
becau^ he was the only person under thirty that 
had bisen Interviewed. • 

•This Amish teenager lived like most teenagers 
except that he seemed more mature than others 



of the same age. We discovered that around this 
age many young Amish men have more respon- 
sibilities than people In other ethnic groups. 
'The carriage shop itself was much like Mr. 
Hersht>erger's blacksmith shop; a contrast of the 
old and new. There were many old and tradition- 
al tools necessary for the trade, like a- handmade 
table used to align the spokes with the outer rim 
of the wheels. Some of tt)e modern tools Includ- 
ed numerous electric drills and saws. It should 
be noted here that the Amish are allbwed to use 
electric conveniences {e.^. tools, cars, etc.) If 
the wori< cannot be effectively performed by 
hand or animal power. 

The power supply for the shop came from a 
very fine electric motor in a separate room.. This, 
rr^otor not only powered tools, but also powered 
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a special elevetor that is used to lift the finished 
bujggies up the second floor for painting. 
Another use .for the rp0tor was to operate a 
number of fans located throughout the shop. 

There are basically three types of Amish bug- 
gies: the standard, the family, and the' courting 
buggy, AH three are made here. The buggy re- 
quires no special type of wood; the wood used 
just has. to be fairly hard. As for the protection 
ag'ainst wind, rain and &now, a few coats of 



paint are applied as well as a vinyl covering. 
Many of the newer models have sulju&tabfe seats 
to^ accommodate varying numbers and sizes of 
people. It is even possible to nrange the baxik 
seats in some like a. bed so thaf young children 
can sleep on long Journeys. 

A typical Amish buggy will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $1^ and has an approximate dura- 
tion of twenty years without needing major re- 
pairs. 



THE SAWMILL 



Angel Vatdes 



the sawmifl was much like the other shops 
we had visited in that there was a marked con- 
trast between the old and the mcxlem. The mill 
fts0lf is 6ne large /irea that is divided into 
. several smaller areas that serve their specific 
purpose such as sawing, stacking, and other mill 
Df]^ration8.« 

Most of' the tieavy sawing was done by enof- 
* <nous qjrcular saws. Saws, like those at the car* 
ri^e shop,, were powers by d motor, but this 
one was larger. The loading of the^wcKKJ onto 
the wagons was achieved primarily by a huge 
crane. This crane would take the previously 
stacked piles of wood and place them on a 
wagt)n. 

Most of the wood canrie from local forests and 
was sawed for specific demand^ according to 
whether it was for building houses, farms or 
^ fences. • 

One^ the truly amazing features about the 
sawmill «w^ the efficiency with which every pra 
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cess was cavtied out with only limited machin- 
ery. 
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PROJECT SUMMARY 



Before we started this project, all of us had 
many misconceptions and stereotypes of Amish 
people. To us they were a highly religious peo- 
ple who Mved a strange life. However, as we 
spent time with such good and kind people our 
attitudes changed drastically. We found that the 
Amish are much the same as a^y group. They 
laugh, joke and get frustrated over life's situa- 
tions. We found that they shun the outside 
world because they do not like to t>e view^ as 
an experiment or as tourist attractions. 

At first, and understandably so, the Amish 
.people* viewed our work as another attempt by 



pie to emphasize this is that Mr. Yoder dave us 
an o|:^n invitation anytime yfie wished to visit his 
fanm in the future. 

In our interviews We were exposed io many 
skills and crafts practiced by the Amish people. 
As a matter of fact, their yvhple HvellhocKi de- 
pends on these skills. We learned a little about 
19th century farming, smithing, carriage making, 
Vneat cutting, and metal working. Although we 
cannot say we could duplicate these skills, we 
have learned to appreciate the expertise^ that 
goes into therfi. ' 
' Our project team spoke on two separate occa- 








outsiders to exploit their way of life. However, 
as we asked serious questions and listened irr- 
tently, the barriers broke down. At the end of 
this project we were suw we were viewed as 
friends taking a deep interest in their way" of life. 

One pf the positive aspects of this project 
was the cooperative spirit developed between 
ourselves and the many adults with whom we 
came in contact. Not only did we earn the trust 
of our coordinator and principal at school but 
also of the many fine Amish, adults We had. the 
feeling that these people viewed us as hard 
working, responsible young people. One exam- 



sions- The fir^t was a nTfeeting of the Holy Cross 
Parent-Teacher Guild (PTG). We spoke about the 
project and interviewing techniques in general. 
There were approximately one hundred parents 
and teachers in attendance at this meeting. 

Our second presentation was a seminar spon- 
sored by the Delaware Humanities Forum. Mr. 
Alan Clarke of Wesley College was our guesi 
speaker. Approximately twenty five people at- 
tended this seminar. 

By the end of the prefect, the Amish people 
accepted us as friends rather than outsiders-. 
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PROJECT OVERVIEW 



Gindy Demo 



In ^ptember of 1977 our Humanities teacher, 
Mr. Charles Johnson, asked Qur class if anyone 
would be interested in doing a special project 
concerned with ethnic studies. At first, as you 
might expect, we were not t}uite sure wiltiat It 
was all about, but it appealed tfiat if could be 
fun ahd interesting and also a way to get out of 
classes. We soon discovered that it would be a 
lot of hard work. However, the Idarninq^ ar1c{ the - 
making of new friends would more than offset 
the difficult work required . ^ 

We chose the Pakistani w^p because Mr. 
Johnson, our advisor and toicher, was a col- 



le^ue and friend of Dr. Ilyas, llyas aind his fami- 
ly t^e^ame our gocK] friends^s welt Dr Iqbai, 
Mr. Iqt»l, Dr. ilyas, and their families must share 
the success of this project wif^^ys. We could 
not have accomplish^ ciur g<xsilsVithout the co- 
operation of all who pa^iclpated in the ^udy. 

This prdj^t was a learning experience for all 
of us. We carrte away frcxn it with many^ new 
friends and a whole group of pedr^le whom we 
rrdght never have met. These people shar^ with 
LB their rich culture and we^guB grateful to <hem 
for this. 



/ 

STUDENT PARTICIPANTS 

Cindy Demo 
Jamie Hassert 
Linda JHammed 

Lisa Kanici( 

Missy Morris. 



TEACHER COORDINATORS 

Charles Johnson, English Language Arts 
Ray l-liggins, Social Studies 
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THE HISTORY OF PAKISTAN 



Lisa Kanick 



When we began researching the culture of 
Pakistan, we knew little about the country ant! 
even less about the people. We began our pro- 
ject^ by exploring general information about the 
country and its progress throughout itis brief 
history?iThe information we found allowed us to 
more easily understand the influence the coun- 
try has on the lives of its people. 

Pakistan is quite different from most other na- 
tions in that it is divided into two regions which 
hre separated by India. The provinces of East 
and West Pakistan have dramatic contrasts in 
language and customs but are bound by the 
common fai^h of Isiam. 



PAKISTAN 
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We§t Pakistan is located on the northwest ' 
coast of India and is bordered on the west by 
Iran, and oh the north by Afghanistan. The Ara 
bian Sea lies bn the south coast. West Pakistan 
contains the famous * Khyl)er Pass and the 
ranges 6f Hindu Kus^ along with the Sulaiman 
mountains. To the northeast lies the Himalaya 
mountain range. The Indus River flows from 
these mountains and waters the fertile plains of 
, the Punjab region. It then empties into the Ara- 
bian Sea. West Pakistan is mostly mountainous 
and contains fertile plains as well as desert 
area. 

East Pakistan is a much different sort of land. 
It is now renamed Bangladesh. The province is. 
bounded on the north, east, and west by India, 
On the south coast is the^Bay of Bengal. Burma 
borders the southeast. Most of East Pak^tan 
lies near sea level. It is a semitropical country 
with ffat plains which are covered with groves of 
bamboo, man^o and coconut palms. There are 
also large marshes and forests containing bears, 
tigers and leopards. 



Bangladesh has two major rivers, the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra. They are very im|K>rtant 
t>ecause they are used for transportation as well 
as irrigation. « 

^ Among the nations of the world, Pakistan 
ranks fifth in ^pulation following the United 
States, It covers an area about the size of Texas, 
Illinois, and f^ew York combined, but the popula- 
tion IS three times the combined total popula- 
tion of these states. 

The largest and most Important city. of Pakis- 
tan is Karachi, a major port- The capital has 
l3een relocated several times. It was first in 
Karacihl, then ]^ter rnoved to Rawalpindi. The 
present ci^}ital Is Islamabad, West Pakistan has 
its capital in Lahore wtilch Is the cultural center 
of the nation. Dacca, known as ''the city of mos- 
ques and musllms," is the capital of Bangladesh 
or East Pakistan. 

Pakistan contains a sharp .contrast of (and fea- 
tures ranging>from hot, dry deserts to snow cov- 
ered mountains and roiling plains of fbrtlie soil. 
This fertile soil is the ^najor resource of Pakistan 
and^ the majority of the ^i^pie are farmers. 
About one-half of the land under ^Itivation is 
planted with wheat. or rice. £ast Pakistan sup- 
plies the world with about eighty percent of the 
jute used for production. Almost all the;, farming 
is done by hand or with simple tools and many 
farmers use a wooden plow pulled by oxen. 

Pakistan includes nlany dffferent races which 
have entered from the Northvyest Frontier. Peo- 
ple from India, Siberia and Arabia are just a few 
•^ of the hewcomers to the country. The result of 
this has been a variety of language* food, habits, 
customs and physical appearance. 

The most popular languages spoken are Urdu«, 
Bengali, Push tu, Sindhi and Punjabi. The na^ 
tional languages are Urdu and Bengali. 

The government of Pakistan has given educa- 
tion a high priority, and an improvement is being 
sjpught in the quality of education at all levels. 
Trie government is interested in educating the 
young people so they will be capable of working 
at a job while contributing to the prosperity of 
the country. A strong effort is being made to 
' wipe out illiteracy in Pakistan. The nCimber of 
children attending schoof is now more than dou- 
ble th0 amount in the 1950 s. To accommodate 
the^ children, a large number of primary schoors 
are' being built annually. University attendance i^ 
also increasing. At the time of separation, Pakis- 
tan had only three universities. It now has thir^ 

teen. ' T 

Pakistan has a rich ar>d exciting history. The 
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first Moslems to come to India w&re the /(hobs. 
In 700 A.D. they invaded the northwest area of 
what is V now Pakistan. Other invaders twd 
adopted Hindu we^ imd clustcHns, tMJt tbe Mos* 
' : iems maintained their separate culture. . 

In the Idsp's, the Moslems b9^n a movement 
to create a free country of their own in tt^ sUb- 
" continent of India. The mo^^ent was headed 
. by Mohammed All Jlnnah, the president of the 
Moslem League in India. He is recognized as t|ie 
founder of Pakistan. The Dominion of (listen 
was create on August 14, 1947 with Jinnah as 
the first governor general. 

In 1933 Moslem students in Gmat Britain 
made -up the name "Pakistan." It was derived 
from the first letter of each of the following pro- 
vinces or terms: Punjab, Afghan (the northwest 
frontier province), Kashmir, Islam, and ■ Sind. I 
« later learrted froffi Mr. Shah, the hesKi of the 
education department of the Pakistani Ernbassy. 
""that the "I" in Pakistan stands for' Islam. 

in 1965, Pakistan changed. its status in the 
British Ccwmnftonwealth from a dominion to a re- 
public. The Country adopted a new constitution 
which stressed thd country's beliefs Ih Moslem 
teachings. The constitution calls for a Mosien^ 
to be the head of state. Under the constitution, 
the 'federal government of Pakistan is somewhat 
like the government ol the United States. 
Pakistan is divided into two provinces each with 
its own governor, n\inistry and legislature with 
« certain powers reserved for tiie national goyem- 
\ ' ment. The National and Provincial Assemblies 
elect the president and the president appoiots r 
! prime minister and a cabinet from the ieaiders(]iip 
part. The voting age in Pakistan is twenty-^eo^ 
Through helpful conversations withihaiVpec^ 
• pie. we h&ve learned about both East and West 
Pakistan. East Pakistan, which has t^n known 




as BanglfiKlesh sinde 1971, and West Pskistwi 
had many disagraements. These disagreements . 
wei^ the basis of the Civil War which resulted 
in the splitting up of P^iklstan and the IrKlepend- 
ence of Banglfltftosh. The Civil War caused riiuch 
heartiK^he and mixed emotiohs between the peo- 
ple of BffiiglsKjesh and Pakistani To some people 
we have S|K>ken with, this topic is still one of 
gieat concern. Even though there nne mixed 
emotions regarding the Civil War and 'Its out- 
come, the people we have. spoken with have no 
h^ feelings toward each other. They have, sc- 
ented the past and have great hopes for the 
future for both Pakistan and Bangladesh. 



WAS>1INGT0N HOSPITALITY — PAKISTANI STYLE 



Cindy Demo 



We left the Wilmington train statU^n for Wash- 
ington early on a cold and snowy January day. 
The purpose of our trip was to talk to some of 
the people in the Pakistani Embassy and to visit 
a mosque in Washington. First, there was a mix- 
up with the tickets which gave us doubts as to 
whether we could dvton get to Washington. 
Things just did not seem to be going our way« 
and the events of the momfng had left us in an 
unfriendly mcxxi. 

When w^f inally located the emt^ssy* I do not 
think anyoire was prepared for the reception we 
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received. We were met at the door and usiiered 
up the 8tep3 to Mr. Shah's office. Mr. Shah is 
the head of the Pakistani -Embassy's Office of 
Education. We were grateful to >Hni for the time 
he and his associates spend answering endless 
questions we' had on the culture of Pakistan. I 
was amazed i|t the amount of time they would 
devote to a group of high school students from 
Delaware. * ^ 

.After we were served cookies and sodas, we 
' asked if they could direct us to Washington'^ 
famous iTnosque. At' the door to the mosque, 
wisre shelves \6 deposit one's shoes. We walked 
in. and immediately there were "oohs" and 
"ahs" from everyone. Handpainte^ tiles com- 
pletely covered the walls. Persian rugs woven 
with intricate ddsigns covered the floor; in. the 
center of the ceiling was a magnificent golden 
chandelier with stained glass ^ndows surround- 
.ing it. The stairway used by the priest was made 
of inlaid and intdcately carv^ wood. 

We went into the office of the mosque to ask 
if anyone knew of any Pakistani or Indian res; 
taurants. We wanted to get our first taste of this 
cuisine. ■ . . ' 

One Pakistani man proceeded to give us direc- 
tions to an Indian restaurant, but ended up spy- 
ing would take' us there. All five of us climi>- 
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ed into his Volkswi^n station* wagon along 
wl!h his brother and hirrf^lt was a tight fit as we 
drove madly around the Greets of Washington. 

"He left us with an invitation to spend the 
night at the hotel where he was assistant man- 
a^r. We were dumbfoifided at the generosity oi 
these people to strangers. The rest of our meet- 
ings with strangers were a big disappointment 
that day.^ It is a shame that more people cannot 
learn friendliness anpi generosity as the Pakis- 
tanis practice Mt everyday. Our ploomy, snow/ 
day wis brightened t)y these people and ttieir 
cheerfulness was passed on to. us. 

Hospitality was one characteristic of the Pak- 
istani people that we had* never realized existed 
until. we' went to Washington. In their culture, 
hospitality i& given greater emphasis than ki. 
mo&t other auitures.. Everyone should have a 
chance to sampje this kind of hospitality. 
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DR. SHEIK MOHAMMED IQdAL 



Jamie Hassert 



Dr. Sheik Mai|mmed iqbal was one of Dickin^ 
son High SchooTs Project PET most valuable re- 
sources. As an active leader of the people^ of the 
Islamic laith in Delaware, bis insights intd this 
religion allowed us to futher understand and an- 
preciate it. • 
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Dr. Iqbal was previously a telecommunications 
engineer. He left West Pakistan to further tiis 
education in California. After he graduated, he 
received an offer to become a criminal psychdlo- 
gist in Delaware. 

Arriving in Delaware in May 1973, he fo4ihd 
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thai there were no oi^aniutions for people of 
the lislaiDk; faith. Since he was a religious man, 
he founded the "Islamic Society of Delaware" to 
unify the Muslims in this ar^ As there are no 
mosques In the area in Which to worship, Dr. Iq> 
bal, his family, and friends hold private services 
in ttieir homes. 

The native language of Dr. Iqi^al is Urdu. How- 
ever, he can also understand and speak Arabic, 
Persian, Hindi, and of course, English. 

Dr. Iqbal devotes most of his time to his 
career and ^e islamic Society of Delaware, but 
he finds tinie to practice photography and raise 
his children. He believes that children must be 
shown the virtues of religion. 

He was an invaluabls resource in our study of 
the Pakistani culture and the Islamic religion, 
and to him, \ll^e are very grateful. 



"RAZ" 

Melissa Morris 



His name is Hazan Rezaur Rahim, but to the 
slow and lazy tongued Americans, he is *'Raz." 
The members of ttie Dickinson Project PET team 
met Raz through the Foreign Student Exchange 
at the University of Delaware: Mis bright smile 
put us al ease instantly. 

Raz spent the first seventeen years of his life 
in Pakistan. He has been an invaluable resource 
to the members of the Project PET team 
throughout the course of this project because 
he brought us an insight into the customs and 
culture of the youth of Pakistan. 
M ^'Pakistan is a country filled with many ex- 
Iciting and exotic customs" Raz ^stated. ''The 
' people of Pakistan, in order to break the mono* 
tony of dailv*tf?^nd to add glamour and mean- 
ing to their ex^tence, mark the, many stages o( 
theic lives with qpletJf^ions." ^ , 

One of the first and most important cecemon- 
ies in the fife of the Pakistani is the Azan. When 
a child Is just a few hours oldt the Azan is per- 
formed. The traditional islamic call to. prayer i^ 
whispered in*the baby's ear by his grandfather. 
The grandfather also has the role of naming the 
baby. In many regions the baby's eyes are lined 
with kajal and surman and a surma dot is placed 
on the infant'c forehead to ward off the evil eye. 

There are diso many traditions which center 
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around the children and the Qura^. When a child 
is four years, four months, and four days old, 
there is a ceremony to mark the reading of the 
first ^passages of the Quran, There is also a 
ceremony to mark the full reading of the Quran. 
A major characteristic of all these ceremonies is 
the ever present Quran. A major characteristic of 
all these ceremonies is the everpresent happi- 
ness and Hie stressed importance of youth. 
i All through these ceremonies there is a 
solemn atmosphere. A more festive ceremony is 
a youth's **saaligrah" or birthday. The birthdaj^^ 
parties are usually extravagant social affairs 
which cemain in the child's memory long after 
the event is over. 

One of the most important deremonrfes in the 
Pakistani culturejris the ''roza kushai" which 
celebrates the breaking of the first fast. This |^ 
ceremony occurs when a child is twelve years 
old. In the Islamic religion, fasting is takeh very 
seriously. If, during your fast, you lie or say an 
unkind word to someone, your fast is considered 
non-existent and y^ou will not. receive any credit 
for it. After the rozd kushai, the child is lavishly 
rewarded for' his selY-denlal by a huge feast with 
*all his favorite foods ancj receives much praise 
from all The reason this ceremony holds so 
much importance is that it marks the entrance 
of the chilp into the adult world. After the fast is 
completed, one's childhood days are over and 
the child is given the responsibility of par- 
ticipating in all reiipidus observances. 

The Pakistanis hai/e dozens of celebrations for 
^the different facets of their lives. For the gifis 
who passes into adolesence. there is a cere- 
mony in which her ears are pilrded. At all these 
ceremonies, t^he poor are not forgotten-. Sweets 
and other types of food are (jlistVibuted to the 
less fortunate, ^ 

Raz's eyes shone as the memories of all these 
ceremonies flashed through his mind. All 
/ through our manf conversations with -him, one 
main theme was present, that of respect. Re- 
*spect for women, respect lor the elderly, respect 
for one's parents and respect for each other. ' 
Respect is one virtue thai is impressed upon the 
youth of Pakistan, ^ 

"Women are special in my countryV said Raz, 
'Tarflfer on the women didn't have much choice. 
They had to 'do what their husbands said they 
• should do, but thd^t s for their f^enefit. In my , 
country, people put their wivels on pedestals, . 
They try and do things for them which they think 
is the very best, for their benefit, They arrange • 
marriages in my country. Still some people be- 
lieve in those old traditions. I don't, but I respect 
them; * ' 

It is this respect for women that the Pakistani 
^community, holds that makes dating a^ most 
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Americans know it virtually non-existent. Girls 
arid ,t>oys^ seldom go out together socially as 
"boyfriend^ and girlfriend." For enjoyment the 
boys usually go out in groups together and the 
girls generally do the same. When talking about 
dating, a smile spread over Raz's face. "When I 
was in-Pakistan I could not date Pakistani'^girls 
and neither could my friends. We had to date * 
foreign girls, which wasn't that bad in itself. 
' However, as time advances, so does the concept 
of the date. Usually a couple nowadays will go 
to the movies, on picnics, or to the club or kite 
flying, a very popular activity. But^ it's all very in- 
{ nocent- It's meant to be.'' 

Hospitality is also a majpr factor ifi the lives 
of the Pakistanis,. We were overwhelmed at the 
warmth by which we were receivecJ In every 
home we visited. Raz told us that in Pakistan 
every man was considered your brother and 
whateveV you had, if that man needed it, you 
gave it to him whether it be money or reassur- 
ance*. We had many opportunities to sample this 
type of hospitality and this contributed to the 
enjoyment of the Project for the PET Team. 

Family ties are- also very important in Pakis- 
tan. From the time a child is bo^n.J^iS parents 
stairt formjng hisN^fe so that he wi^M^rc brought 
up with a deep respect for his elders, for the 
Quran, and for life itself. 

The extended family predbminates in Pakis- 
tan, which means that the family unit does not 
just consist of a mother, father, sisters and 
brothers. It consists of grandparents, uncles, 
aunts and cousins afl of which are very cfosa to 
each other, 

^ Most Pakistani fanlilies have four or five child- 
ren, Raz was the oldest phlld in his family, and V 
he shared his feelings about being the oldest • 
with the PET Team. "The eldest child has a very ; 
special role. He is expected to live a proper life \ 
and to set a good example for his younger broth- j ^ 
ers and sisters/* Sundays and^ [wlidays are 
special days for families. On these days the ^ 
families gather to eat, sociaii?:e and to have a 
good time. The Pakistani family believes in 
togetherness. Families 3iways eat dinner to- 
gether and family bonds are very strong. The 
family name is one of -the^most important things 
each person possesses. The family name is to 
t>e honored always. 

We have gone back to visit Raz several times 
since this interview, ^nd each time we are greet- * 
ed with a warm and friendly smile. Throughout 
the course of the project we have learned ja^' 
great many things. ^However, the most important 

^ things we learned were about the many friends 
we had made and the individual characteristics 
they possessed, which makes Pakistan the land 
of kindness and hospitality. 
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MRS. iLYAS, A PAKISTANI SEAMSTRESS 



Cindy Dem o 



• Mrs. liyas is a very 
talented lady who sews ail 
of her and her daughter's 
Pakistani clothing. In 
s^ition, she made four 
Ps^istanl outfits for tojurr 
of the people In the PET V 
Project at Dickinson. ^ 
Pakistani clothes are really 
ctecorative suni ornate. The ^ 
styles are/ather simple, 
but the materifil and trim 
more than rhakes up for 
the simplicity. 

Mrs. Ilyas showed us 
the three main styles: the 
"shalwar-kameez", the 
"sari", and the "gharira" 
and "kurfa." Shalwar are 
l>aggy trousers and the 
ameez are snug tunics. 
The tunfc can be 
decorated with embroidery 
to liven it up. Also, a 
dup#ta is included, which 
is essential to the shalwar- 
kameez. A dupatta is a . 
stole whiciT is wrapped 
and draped around the 
neck and shoulders. 

The saris are beautiful, 
but Mrs. Ilyas usually does 
not make them. Her 
daughter, Ghazala^ has a 
really pretty one with pink 
and silver deskjns 
throughout. SaHB consist 
of a little half-blouse and a 
long length of material ' 
which is gathered at the 
end and then wrapped in 
such a way so that they 
stay tight ahd there are no 
embarrassing mishaps! 

The gharara and tunic Is 
the' outfit we like the 
most. Th6 pants are mad^ 
from five yards of material, 
the shiBt from two* and I 
know ifiis not t)ecause we 
are that big! The gharara 
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is a type oi pants that are tight to the knee, 
while a heavily gathered piece of material fin- 
ishes off each leg and makes the pants appear 
to be a long skirt. 

The outfits Mrs. ilyas made for the students at 
Dickinson are. beau^ful. Everyone was pleased- 
with their elegant new Pakistani clothing and 
were very grateful to Mrs, Ilyas for spending her 
time on their clothes. 
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Lisa Kan^k and Cindy Demo in gfiarara and tunics made 
by Mrs. ilyas. . « 



ARTS AND HANDICRAFTS OF PAKISTAN 

# Lisa Kanfck ^ 
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Arts and crafts play a very important role in 
the traditions of Pakistan. These special skills of 
the Pakistani artists and craftsmen have been 
passed down from generation to generation with 
each individual adding,^^i>s own special touch/* 
Much the art work is inspired by the Muslim 
religiort and it reflects the^Se beliefs. The in^ 
fluence can be recogni;?ed in the surface decopa 
tions in objects made of clay. wood, nietal. 
stone and fabric. 

Religious motifs are especially prominent in li- 
terature. Pakistanis have a great love for poetry 
and in all languagQS of Pakistan there is a large 
quantity of excellent writing m alTforms. In no 
other country can one find a- greater respect for 
bo(^ks: despite the fact that there exists a 
number of illiterate peopl©» However, this does 
no| stop them from listening to thd marvelous 
*works of art. It is^ quite common for the families 
vto gather to listen while someone recites the 
verses of their fanjous poets. These assemblies 
of poetry lovers* are one of the main features of 
social activity in Pakistan. Perhaps this is why a < 
country with so many people unable to read has 
such a high appreciation for literature. ^ 

Painting is an equally fine and traditional art 



The most famous painters are very fond of relig- 
ious subjecjts, and the standard of quality is 
high. Exhibits are held not only in Pakistan, but 
in European cities as well. ^ 

Pakistanis are as fond of music'as they are of 
their literature. The music is quite different from 
thatyof western culture, and^is played on differ- 
ent^ instruments. The instruments., which pro 
ducea very charming sound, are mostly^stringed 
and are either plucked or played with a bow. 
Another popular instrument is the bamboo flute. 
The **jaltarang" might seem like an odd instru- 
ment because it consists of china cupfs filled 
with varying quantities of water. The cups are 
then gently tapped with slender rods to give out 
true mpsical notes. Perhaps the favorite instor 
ment is the "saurtfngi" which means "a hundred 
colors." It is a specially shaped, thick block of* 
wood with many stnngs. and is played with a 
bow 

^ The music of Pakistan is delicate in sound, 
this sound is emphasized by the fact that it is 
played in small rooms by only a few musicians. 
The rhythm .is rnarked on a drUm which is played 
with the fingers. It is called the "tabla." Learning 
to play this drum requires much training and it 
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is played for a small audience rather than in a 
concert hall. The words of the songs are usually 
t^ken from the verses of a great poet, and are 
sung, ornamenting the^usical figure with varia- 
tions and turns ofyhe voice, whIleTepeating the 
same lines often. Somewhat like singing, but 
vej7 distinct from it, is the art of intoning verses 
from the Quran, the hojy book of Islam. The re- 
citers of the Quran are called Quari. A map who 
is gift6d yvith a good voice and ipractices this art 
will heven^ck an audienc^. 

Muslim architecture has a .splendid appear- 
. ance. It can be distinguished by its simpre, yet 
impressive, lines. The characteristic minarets or 
c6lumns and cupolas seem to give the buildings 
an air of lightness and give the impression that 

Ce columrfs are resting on, air. Magnificent mos- 
les, palaces, garden^ and tombs, may be found 
everywhere.. This form of art has given rise to 




Moslem Mosqim 

Still another form of art; stone cutting, marble 
carving and inlay work using semi*pVecious 
Stones. Here too, the Quran is often reflected in 
the art wdrk along with such designs as flowers 
^or geometric pafterns. 

A wide range of craftsmanship exits in pott6ry 
and metal work; wood and ivory carding, and em- 
broidery. The distinctive characteristic found in 
pottery is the use of color and ornaments. The 
leftists create beautiful pottery which looks like 
brdi^y red earthenware, but is as delicate and 
a ffl^iil as as an eggshell. This type of pottery 
is oftdn referred to as "paper pottery." A bowl 
large enough to hold a pint of water is so finely, 
constructed that it weighs no more than one ' 
ounce. The pottery of other areas is famous for 
its graceful shapes and especially its beautiful 
colors. 



Glazed tiles have been popular for centuries 
and are used to decorate the walls of large 
buildings. ^ 

Another ancient handicraft inherited from the 
skilled forefathers of the Pakistani workers is 
the artists use of metals t>otN precious and. 
base. A process called dartiascening which is 
encrusting one metal onto another, is qime pop- 
ular. When damascening is done in gold, it is re- 
ferred to as ''koftgari." •'Bidri" is the name given 
to damascening in silver. The metal is encrusted 
on a black alloy of copper, lead, and tin. When 
the silver is polished, the effect is very fine and 
detailed. 

Pakistani jewelry is noted for its fine arid 
elat>orate designs. JdUelry has been an essential 
part of the costumes of women since the adom- 
^ments were first baked in clay some 5,000 years 
ago. Jewelry is made from Silver, gold, ivory and 
glass. One piece of jewelry is the thick gold 
bangle or kara whicivfs stucf^ed with^ecious 
stones. A thin banal/or chori may also t>e worn. 
It is thin and fasnibn&ji^in a zigzag style with 
fine file work. The §139? bangles are often decor- 
ated with imitation stones or tiny mirrors. They 
are an essential adornment to girls* and wo* 
men's rfress, but are fiot worn by widows. 
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EKabcmte wood carved table. Pakistani Embassy, 
Washington* D.C. 

The finest type of lacquer work is also produc- 
ed in Pakistan by Kashmiri artisans, who also ex- 
cel'* in wood carving. Lacquer work is done in 
both wood and paper mache in delicate floral de- 
signs painted in natural colors. Useful things 
such as ink stands. traVs, and tables are decorat 
ed in these very popular designs. Walnut is carv- 
ed and also inlaid. Rosewood screens are carved 
very intricately along with other pieces of fur- 
niture and are made from high(y prized buffalo 
and deer horns. The carying or such intricate 
details, as* can be seen on th^^ art pieces, re- 
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quires the ute Of Intricatd instruments along 
With a great deal of patience. 

The emt>roidery of fabric is done, throughout 
the country with regional variations, ail of which 
are extremely 'luxurious. Various thicknesses of 
doth call for different amounts and types of em- 
broidery. "Jamdanl" is tfie weaving.of white pat- 




Hand 

imateiy oneK^Uarter Inch wide are aewn into the 
embroidered design, creating a showy effect. 

Another nraithod used in embroidery Is tacidng 
gold or silver threads ontQ garments. This pro- 
cess is called zari work. This work is . often too. 
kheevy for ctothing, . with the exception of some 
of the heavier krtduses. Zarl Is usually used in 
decmatii^ purses, ^loes and similar articles. 



"Raz" • PaWstMii studeftt pt the Ufliverelty of I 
nwdafai »#i*l8iMrf vMt lieeonitatf wHU gold thiaMto « 

terns onto the superfine muslin without em- 
broidery, ^is is very difficult even for the highly 
sidlled craftsman and causes the price of these 
products t^ remain high. The demand for this 
artwork is diminishing since only the rich can af- 
fordlt, 

* Silk weaving is a special Muslim craft, in tile 
famous brocades called itamkwSb meaning "be- 
yond a dream," gold .and silver threads are work- 
ed Into' tl^e silk. Pure) silk Is not usually worn by 
the men; It may be plain or shot with two colors 
cafled sunshine 3nd shade. The Pakistani word 
for this cloth Is " dhoop chh'aon" . The most favo 
/ite colors are red, yellow, and blue. When se- . 
vera! colors are mixed into the same cloth, It is 
referred \OkBS peacock feathers. 

One Qf the unique deviation? is the mirror ef- 
fect embroidery of ttte Sind era. First, very com- 
piipated patterns ar^^Ambrt^ldered onto garments 
with woolen thre^oTThe most popular colors us- 
ed for this type',pf embroidery are purple and 
red. Then, 'small' pieces of thin glass approx- 



The use of sequines has cecently become 
quite fashionable. Although (he work is very 
time consuming, it is extremely handsome and 
is used more for show than artistic merit. 

Another more sophisticated form of embroid- 
ery exists. It Is called" kashida". Instead of the- 
patterns forming geometrical design^, they fonn 
more delicate and picturesque scenes. The most 
popular scenes are florals, animals or bird 
themes. Weaving Is still widely practiced An 
Pakisfan, which was one of the first countries to 
cultivate cotton and spin It Into yarn. 

Pakistan has another unique craft of putting 
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the camel skin to artistic use. The method of 
preparing the skin has been handed down from 
generation to generation and craftsmen are also 
knowledgeable in producing the paint they use 
in their x;raft The skin of the animal is fashioned 
into articles such as lamps, vases, bowls,- and 
even clothing. The articles ar^fhen painted with 
rich, bright, colors- creating beautiful designs. 

An ancient and gnusual Craft which survives 
to this day is known as calligraphy. The word 
means "handwriting as an art." The Urtju writing 
of Pakistsih is written and read from left to right. 
Urdu is derived from Arabic script. The form 
flows easily with thick and thin strokes. Along 
With its accents, it lends itself to elegant and at- 
tractive patterns. Calligraphy has always been a 
highJy prized art. Even the Mogul Emperors and 
their patrons were experts. at this craft. Fine 
caliigraphists used to write copies of the ^urain 
and sell them at ' high prices. Elaborate styles ' 



were invented for d^^orative purposes.- The ob- 
ject of the decorations was to show the skill of 
the writer while tfanslating a me$sage, often 
from the Holy Book of Islam. The masters of the 
skill were so remarkable in their work that they 
were able to write an entire verse of the Quean 
on a, single grain of ricei 

With the invention of the printing press, the 
demand for calligraphers diminished until they 
could no longer earn a living with their artistic 
'skill.\he art then began to drop off, however, 
penmanship is still valued today. Books, news* 
papers and magazines are often hot printed as in 
most Countries. Inst^, the text is written out 
by writers, called "khatibs" and then copies are 
printed, by a photographic method. 

These are the most prominent and widely 
practiced forms of art in Pakistan. Many more 
exist, however, it woujd be impossible to give 
examples of all forms within the study. 



GOURMET COOKING: PAKISTANI STYLE 

Unda Hammed 



Durtng a vistt with Dr. and Mrs* Mohammed 
Iqbal, the Dickinson Project PET team had the 
opportunity to sample Pakistani cuisine. Mrsr 
Iqbal shared some of her recipes with us, and 
4ie have included them with our report for you to 
try. Dr Iqbdi was very knoVvledgeable about the 
ingredients used. This was interesting to the 
group, because in the United States, men are 
not very involved in cooking. 

Pakistani cuisine is primarily based on wheat 
and flour products, and also include> vegetables 
and rice, which are abundant in Pakistan. The 
religion of the Pakistani people greatly in- 
fluences their diet. The Quran includes rules 
against eating pork or drinking alcoholic bever- 
ages, and these foods are not included in the 
diet of Pakistani people. Lamb, tmef, chicken 
and fish are some of the basic foods eaten in 
Pakistan. 

As American teenagers, we were accustomed 
to eating the "fast f(K>ds ' of McDonald^s, Gino's 
and other similar operations. When we were giv- 
en the op(K)rturtHy to sample a Pakistani dish by 
Mrs. IqtMl, we eagerly accepted. Dr. and Mrs, 
Iqbal prepared a dish called "basin*' for us to try. 
We found that this dish was tasty with a spicy- 
hot flaVor. Mrs' Iqbal had added even fewer 
spices than the recipe called for because' she' 
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Mrs. pfi^^iHrfctg "Baiin*' 



knew that we were not used to very spicy foods 
such as the type Pakistani people are use4 to 
eating* , 

We are grateful to the Iqbais for showing us 
how to make this tasty dish and for preparing it 
for us to sample. After sampling this dish and 
reviewing other recipes, we can honestly say 
that Pakistani cuisirte is an art form irrHself. 
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PAKISTANI RECIPES 

JamlB Hasamt 



SHAHI TURKEY (serves 8) 

4 slices bread 
1 cup sugar 

1 tablespoon almonds (chopped) 
1 tablespoon pistachios (sliced) 

teaspoon saffron v 
(dissolve in 2 teaspoons water) 
Vi cup half and half 
6 tablespoons cooking oil 
V4 cup water 

fine Silver paper (warag) tb decorate 
Praheat oven to 350'F. Remove crusts from 
bread and halve slices: Fry In the oil over low^ 
heat to golden brown. Place in oblong Pyrex 
dish. M/x sOgar with water and cook slowly to 
make a thick syrup. Pour over bread.. Boll half 
and pour over bread. Bake for half an hour. 
Serve hot or cold decorated with silver paper, 
almonds and pistachios. 

PASANDA CURRY (serves 8) 

2V4 lbs. cube steak (cut Into strips) 

1 cup cooking oil 

2 cups yogurt 

6 -cardamoms v. 
4drychilie8 

8 cloves garlic (sliced) « 
2 inch piece fresh ginger (sliced) 
1 large onion (sliced) 
6 peppercorns • 

fry onions in the oil to a golden brown. Add re- 
maining ingredients and cook over low heat until 
meat is tender and oil separates. 



RAfTA (serves 8) 

1 cup yogurt 

V2 cup cucumtjer (peeled and finely diced)' 
% cup onions (finely chopped) 
V4 teaspoon cumin powder 
V4 teaspoon pepper 

Stir yogurt. Add remaining ingredients and mix 
well. Serve with Biryani. Fried eggplant slices 
or grated radishes. may be substituted for cu 
cumber. 



BIRYANI (serves 8) 

2 cups long grain rice 
1 tb. cubed stewing beef 
cup' shortening ;. 



^.--M4-eup yogurt 



cidves 



2 stibks cinnamon 
4 peppercorns * 
4cardainon8 
2 bay leaves' < 
2 tablespoons lemon Juice 
I 2 tablespoons milk 

2 medium onions 

^ .teaspoon saffron (dissolve in 2 tsp. water) 
Salt to taste 

Stir yogurt. Add mMf, cloves, peppercorn^, car- 
demons, and bay ieawa and marinate ovetrilght 
Fry onions In oil to golden brown and dMde In 
two equal portions. Boll 4 cups watar and cook 
rice and cinnamon sticks In It until rice la half 
cooked. Drain the water. Put on portion of oniop 
and oil In a Dutch Oven. Add meat mixture aodi 
cover with rice. Spf inkle on top- milk, lerndn 
lulce, remaining onion and oil, find saffron. 
Cover anp simmer for one hour. Before serving, 
Stif gently so rice and meat are property mixed. 

BARBEQUED CHICKEN TIKKA : ^ 
(serves 8) 

3 lbs. Chicken 
1 cup yogurt 

1 teaspooh crushed garlic 

— 1 teslspoon crush^ ginger > 

2 tablespoons lemon Juice 

2 tablespoons ground red pepper 
2 tablespoons Olive oil 

salt and black pepf^r to taste 
Skin and bone chicken and cut Into four parts. 
Prick It well with a fork. In a large bowl, combine 
yogurt, ginger, garlic, lemon luice, red pepper, 
black pepper and salt. It4arlnate chicken In this 
mixtuw for two hours. Thread chicken on skew- 
ers. BWsh f¥lth olive oil and broil for six minutes 
on each side. Serve with sliced tomatoes, onion 
rings, and lemon quarters on a bed of lettuce. 
NOTE: Equally delicious iamb tikka is 
prepared by substituting lamb cho^s for 
. chicken. Cook the chops a little longer. 

BARFI 

V2 gallon milk 
1 drop lemon 

BOIL OUT THE WA^ER IN THE MILK. 
HEAT WELL. ADD: 
1 tablespoon shortening V6 cup Carnation milk 
Va cup sugar ^ cup Ricotta cheese 

Make thick. May add more or less of above in- 
' gredients. Pour into square pan^ cool. Cut into 



squares. 
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KORMA (serves 8) 

2 lbs. stev^ing beef 
cup yogurt 

cup ccx>king oil or shortening . 
4 cloves garlic (sliced) 
2 inch piece ginger (sliCfiNd) 
2 tnddium onions (sliced) 
4 peppercorns 
4 cloves 
4 cardamonris 

V2 teaspoon saffron (dissolve- in 2 tsp. water) 
SautB the onions, garlic and ginger in oil, to a 
golden brown in a Dutch oven. Blend them 
with the oil in a blender, and teturn paste to 
Dutch oven. Add meat and cook on low heat 
for about 10 minutes. Add remaining ingredi- 
ents, except saffron. Cover and coolt over low 
t* until meat is tender and oil separates. 
Pour saffron over the ttorma. Serve hot. 



FIRINI • Milk Pudding (serves 8)> 

4 tablespoons Cream of Rfce 
t- quart milk 
IVi cups sugar 

^ tMi8|KX>n ground cardamom . 
fine silver paper (warsKi) to decorate 
Dissolve crea/n of rice In a cup of cold milk. 
Boil remaining milk and add cream of flee mix- 
ture, sugar and cardamom, stiring conslantly 
until It thickens. Pour into bowl and refrigerate. 
Before senrifig decorate with silver paper and 
huts. 



A LOOK AT THE 
TRADITIONAL ISLAMIC WEDDING CEREMONY 



Lisa Kanick 



Oh April 19, 1978, the Project PET students at- 
tende(j the Festival of Asian Religioos in New 
Jersey. THe program consisted of varioub Asian 
religious . groups presenting demohstrations of 
their religious ritual$. Some of the religious 
faiths' represented were l-lindu, Buddhist and 
Islamic. The PET team was forfunate enough to 
view a dramatifation of a traditional Islamic wed- 
dr/ig ceremony, which would be the type com- 
mon to Pakistan. The ceremony was presented 
by Dr. Mohammed Iqbal and members of the 
"wedding party." 

About 90 to 95 percent of the marriage cere- 
/nonies are arranged either by family members 
or by friends. A father spends a great deal of his 
time searcbrng for suitable husbands for his 
daughters. ; Before the final arrangements, ■ the 
parents of the bride and groom will meet several 
times to discuss the possible advantages of the 
wedding. Until the actual ceremony, or for some 

^Ime before, the bride and groom do not date or 
may not even see each other. This is not l)e- 
cause of religious restrictions, but rather is a 
part^ of the traditional custom. Surprisingly 

. enough, most pre-arranged marriages are suc- 
cessful. This is possibly due to the great respect 
offspring hold for*their parents all through their 
life. Perhaps ihh social and economic situation 
of the bride and groom, along with that qf their 
families , adds to the success of the marriage. ' 
Usually, the husband and wife are fr9m the same 
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economic and social position. families also 
become cIom during their arrangement activities 
and help each other adjust to the changes tak* 
ing place in their households. It is quite Com- 
mon for a newly married couple to to distant 
cousins. This hel9S to give them a more i^elaxed 
feeling since they hav6 many relatives in com* 
mort. 

The marriage of a daughter can become very 
expensive although it is not necessary. The 
• groom's family may agree to provfde a dowry of 
money 7- a bride-price. Unless there is a divorce 
later, which is unlikely, the money is^not usually 
all paid to the family of the 6ride. The amount of 
the dowry is an indication of the status of that 
family. Both ^milies support the dowry with the 
purchase and exchange of extravagant luxury 
items. 

The PakisMf^i marriage ceremony does not 
consist of only the wedding vows and reception 
as is often the case at the American wedding, 
buj includes a series of ceremonies centered on 
the marriage, tfie culmination of youth, the grow- 
ing and enriching of one's life, the man's com- 
mitment tq the human race, and the man's ac- 
knowledgement of nature's cycle. 

The first ceremony accompanying the Car- 
riage is the ''mayum" or "lagan." It takes place 
three of- four days before the marriage. This 
custom marks jthe end of the usual appearance 
of the bride throughout the house. During this 
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time,, she is to appear shabbily dressed; When 
she reappears on her wedding day, she will 
seem to have ^merged as a more beautiful bride. 

On the eve of the wedding, a fswemony for the 
bride takes place. The sisters or close friends of 
the bride t^ke part in this ritual. They paint the 
bride's hands and feet with a sweet smelling 
henna^ which is a reddish brown dye obtained 
from the leaves of a tropical shrub. 

While this ritutl is being carried out at the 
bride's house, the groom is also preparing for 
. the wedding. He is helped into his outfit by his 
married sisters. The suit is usually of white satin 
with an elaborate turban fringed in gold; hiding 
, some of his face. The barat or groom's party fin- 
ally arrives at the home of the bride. First, the 
groom must sign the tnarriage contract, or nikah. 
The marriage \& actually a social contract, and 
all that is required to solemnize the wedding is 
the consent of the bride and groom to the mar- 
riage ir) the presence of at least two witnesses. 
After the confirmation, the qazi or religious 
scholar, along with the guests, pffer a short 
' prayer for the success and happiness of the cou- 
ple. The ceremony is then ended with the distri- 
bution of dried dates. 

The bride and groom still have not seen one 
another and they prepare to do so at last. The 
ceremony begins with the female relatives and 
. fdpnds seated around the bride. ^ The bride is 
• d^sed in the traditional costume of red mater- 
ial trimmed and embroidered in much gold. She* 
also wears many jewels. The women now begin 
. singing songs to help prepare the bride for her 
married life. The first sonq is serious, and 
discusses how the woman will be accepted into 
her husband's qgartei^, and how his parents will 
accept her The Pakistani custom is for the bride 
to move into the home of the groom's parents to 
live. She is very warmly welcomed since the 
families already know ahead of time who^ill be 
entering thair family. This is because the mar- 
riage is usually arranged when the children are 
very young. The bride will receive special atten- 
tion since she is a newcomer. However if the 
marked couple chooses to live away from the 
parents, they m^y do so. ' 

The second song Is very closely celated to the 
first iDecause it translates the ^affie bagic ideas 
m a teasing and comical way. The song makes 
fun of the bride entering a new family with a 
man whom she has not even dated before the 
w6dding. This wedding song is sung from the 
bride's point of view with many questions being 
asked and also answered by the same women. 
The women sing questions such as these : 
"How will you be received?" The mother-in-law 
will ask how much gold you will bring into the 
family. What will you •answer?" The bride replies 
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worriedly, "The price of gold is so expensive.*' 
The brother-in law askc^ how rt^uch schooling' 
she has had and how hard she has studied, 
when he usually already knows. She tells him he 
knows about her schooling so why does he ask 
these questions. The sister-in-iaw wonders about 
the amount of clotl[iing the bride will bring into 
the family. The bride answers, '1 will bring in 
loads and loads of clothi^, triinks and footlock- 
ers full of beautiful garments." The husband 
then tries to find out what the bride looks like. 
'1s she pretty?" he asks. The bride remarks, 
''You have probably seen me before and will see 
me very soon." i 

After the songs are over, the more religious 
ceremony fc^ins. The bride is still seated jn the 
circle with her head bowed down. She allso has a 
sheer cloth draped over her head. The groom fi- 
' nally enters and takes his place, kneeling across 
fron> the bride. The couple then faces each 
other, but do not look at each other yet. This is 
like a formal social and romantic introductidn of 
the husband and wife. The women chant, teas^ 
ing the groom, saying "You still cannot see her." 
This is to arouse his curiosity. The veil covering 
the bride's^ead stretched over the 

groom's heacl. A mirror is then brought and 
handed to the bride. She tilts the mirror until the 
groom's face is centauM in it. He too will t>e 
able to see her reflection. The groom then mur- 
murs, "Wife, I am your slave" The groom then 
recites a verse from the holy scripture while the 
wife repeats it. This marks the beginning of the 
husband teaching the wife, and also indicates 
the most important event in their lives, that of 
the Quran as a lesson and as a guide to their 
lives together. 

At last the bride and groom depart to the hus- 
band's home. Their ceremony has not endetl, for 
on the following day the groom's father holds a 
feast. 

Many of these matrimonial rituajs are carried 
out because of their semtimental value. However, 
the ceremony does vary from province to pro- 
^ vince and even fronrn family to family. The real 
meaning behind the cjustom is the uniting of two 
persons and their families. Upon marriage, the 
newjy-married .couple assumes prescribed re- 
sponsrbilities to their in laws. The trust formed 
between familie^>S^ so highly valued that no one - 
would dare attempt to defy it. 

The marriage ceremony does not bring an end 
to the«rituats the younn people were so' accus- 
tomed to by this time in their lives, but consti- 
tutes a turning point that shifts the ceremonies 
to their first born. By this time in life, the man 
and woman have le^^ned to adapt and adjust to 
the complicated patterns of life. 

'^.7 . " « 



PAKISTANI SPORTS AND RECREATION 

Jamie Hassert 



The major sports of Pakistan- are field hockey, 
cricket, soccer, squash, tennis and badminton, 
which were brought to .Pakistan by the British; 
and wrestling, k^saddi, and polo, which originat- 
ed during the reign of the Mohgul emperors 400 
years ago. 

Some games and sports which are native to 
Pakistan will be discussed in this article. 

Played as both a sport and a game, kabaddid 
is especially popular with the children and tour- 
naments for adults are held often. This sport be- 
gan long ago when warring factions met and ttw 
leaders fought in single combirt until one was 
mortally wounded. Today, it is played by \wo 
teams. A player runs across a line into "enemy 
territory" while holding his breath and attempts 
to "kill'* his opfx>nent by touching him and then 



' retuminfil across the line without exnausting Ns 
breath. If a player is "killed," he is out of the 

■ game. To make the game more difficult, the 
players must wear loin cloths and be covered 
^thoil. . 

Another game is "pir kaudi" which can be 
played with as little as three children. Two of the 
children pursue the other and tackle him before 
he siaps them and reaches the finish tine. 

Other popular sports in*^ Pakistan Include, 
swimming, tabje tennis, boxing, basketl>ail, and 
volleyball. Popular pastime^ are kite^ flyir^, 
marbles, hide-and-seek, and collectiVig^ictures 
of famous sportsmen. We have mentioned sojrie 
of the less universal sports of Pakistan, t>ut 
those known around the world are also played. 



PROJECT SUMMARY 



At the end of October, the high schools i a 
New Castle County met for a week^long v^rk* 
shop at Absalom Jones Comlfnunity Center, rhis 
workshop was to give us an idea of the wcmc in- 
volved and to get some idea, of the techniques 
and helpful hints for interviewing, photography, 
writing, speechmaking, and lajfing out of the 
final product. 

When we left this workshop, we were full of 
enthusiasm and high hopes for all of the plans 
and projects we proposed* We soon ran into a 
dead end, however, and everything seemed 
cflaotic. After only one interview, We were alt 
rather discouraged. To begin with, it was really 
difficult to find any Pakistanis with whom we 
could talk. We had but one contact and no more 
were on the horizon. Secondly, most of the Pak- 
istanis who have come to t^laware are of the 
elite, well-educated class, so there i^ not a very 
large population from which to draw. 

8y now you can readily see why we had be- 
come discouraged. Everything was disjointed, 
and no one could beem to make a schedule 
where we could find time to do at least part of 
the work together After a time, we had met 
other Pakistanis who introduced us to their 



frfends. We now appeared to be on the rfght 
track. One contact led to-itfiother, interest began 
to generate and the project came to a success- 
ful ccHicluston. ^ 




Lisa Kmtok, Clmfy Demo mid Unda Hmnrnd revtoivtoHl 

of our refyorf. Otti«f H^mt meoUmrs aturiliki to ^osanl. ^ 
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PROJECT OVERVIEW 



Student response to the project work was gen- 
erally favorable, although some frustration arose 
from the effort required to completeMhe thirteen 
interviews. This erOailed many telephone calls, 
and trips. Some of^e Interview tapes were not 
clear. In addition, with.concem^ for famrily mem- 
bers in |he Ukraine, interviev^ed persons did not 
sr^ak as freely as they might. Although support 
from the State Department of Public Instruction 
was readily available, it was at tidies difficult to 
obtain- technical assistance from persons out- 
side the Department of"^ Public Instruction who 
had pledged support. 

As for our positive feelings, we enjoyed the^ 
people we talked to very much. They were eager' 
to be helpful and were always friendly. They 
were not always clear on what we vyere doing 



t>ecause we ourselves were de^loping our inter- 
viewing technique. Thirteen interviews were 
made in the Ukrainian community. We teamed 
how to use tape recording equipment and feel 
^ood about that, although the results were rK>t 
always satisfactory. Joanne Dugan took most, of 
the pictures and Cindy Norton did most of the 
driving. Altogether, we began to feel like a group 
of co-workers. A natural Mn6 of division of labor 
tOQk place. We learned that thdre is a certain 
skill in making an interviewed subject feel com- 
fortable. Though we all agree that we barely 
scratched the surface of the Uki^Tnian confirpuni- 
ty, there was a real feeling of satisfaction when 
we made our presentation to tiie people at S3. 
Peter and Paul Ukrainian Church as part of the 
Delaware Humanities Forum seminars. 



Student^articipants 

Katie Connor, Joanne Dugan, Cynthia Norton, 
Carol Howe, Sandra Rosenzweig. 

Teacher Coordinators 

Mr. David Menser, Social Studies 
Mrs. Catherine Seitz, English Language Arts. 
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A HISTORY OF THE EASTERN 
ORTHODOX CATHOLIC CHUttCH 



Sandy Rosenzweig 



The strongest perpetuatof of Ukrainian tradl- 



ti(Sos 
Cnurc 



s is the church, represented by the Eastern 
iciox Catholic Church and the Western 
Turch. The stronger ties are to the Eastern 
Church. 

The celebration of two holidays, Easter and 
Christmas, provide the most Irnportant distinc- 
tion between these two churches. It is Interest- 
ing to learn that both the Ukrainian Orthodox 
Catholic Church and the Eastern Orthodox Cath- 
olic Church celebrate Easter after most otf?er 
Christians because the Ukrainians of the Eastern 
Church believe that Easter, should be celebrated 
after the Jewish Passover. Another religious 
holiday. Christmas, is also observed at a dif- 
ferent time. The Eastern Orthodox Church cele- 
brates Christmas fourteen days after the West* 
ern Church (on January 7). This difference oc- 
curs because in the eighteenth century the ac- 
tual revolution of the earth around the sun was 
not taken into account, therefore, the calendar 
was about fourteen days off. Pope Gregory, who 



Infli^ncecl the Western churches, decreed* that 
fourteen days would be dropped from the calen- 
dar and the Western calendar wis changed from 
the Julian to the Gregorian calendar. The Eas- 
tern churches, however, in their resistance to 
Western domination and the Pope, maintained-* 
their own calendar which retained those four- 
teen days. 

Many Ukrainian traditions are related to the . 
holidays of Christmas and Easter. Eor example, 
in the celebration of Christmas, twelve dishes 
are served for the evening meal, which is a meat- 
less nneal. On Palm Sunday, the Sunday before 
Easter, Ukrainians distribute pussy yiriilows be- 
' cause they arf the first plant to blossom and be- 
cause palm is difficult to find. 
*^The special traditions associated with the re-^ 
ligious observances of the Ukrainian church 
have t>een carried on through the years as a sig- 
nificant part of a heritage which has made the 
Ukrainians a unique group of puBOple. 
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REFLECTIONS (ft* UKRAINIAN CUSTOMS 

AND lltADITIONS 

Rey, Paul Hrynyshyn 
Saints'^ Peter and Paul Ukramkn) 'Orthodox Church — Wilmington, Delaware 

Moscow. There is, it is true, a Ukrainian (aovern*^ 
ment, and even a Ukrainian Foreign Ministry. But 
. it is a foreign ministry without a foreign poticy 
and withQut any emiiassies in foreign capitals. 
Ukraine is, in effect, the largest non-nation in 
the wdrid. 

The truth is that Ukraine is not Russia any 
more than France is EngJand. Nor are the Ukrai- 
nians Russian. The9 are 'cousins, no more. And 
the Ukrainian language, though closely related, 
/ is quite distinct from Russian. There is no rea- 
' son at alt to believe that the CJkrainian people 
prefer to be ruled from Moscow to being mas- 
ters of theif own fate, even if they would like to 
.be 6n good terms with their Russian neighbors. 

When Ivan Bohdan, from the westem Ukrai- 
nian town of Kolomiya, on October 1, 1608, step- 
ped off the sailing ehip onto the soil of Virginia, 
he was probably the first Ukrainian in America. 
^ Bohdan was an expert in pitch, tar and ship con- 
struction who arrived wfth five Poles under the 
leaderstiip of Captain John Smith. 

Ukraine is a couhlry rich in culture, and her 
national traditions are be,ing preserved by, the 
off-springs of herimmigrants to this nation. 

There are over 350 Ukrainian families, com* 
prising two thriving parishes - St. Nicholas 
Byzantirte Catholic and $8. Peter, and Paul Or- 
thodox in Delawarie, Tfieir members actively 
contribute to communitylife, and include doc- 
tors, lawyers, college ^Ttrtessors, teachers, 
social workers, public employees, just to men- 
tion a few.. \ 

Old country traditions are steadfastly main- 
tained and practiced among the Ukrainians in 
^ur community. 

During the many centuries of their existence, 
the Ukrainians have developed their own distinc- 
tive cookery. In the Ukraine, cooking is consider- 
ed an art. Great emphasis is afways placed on 
the palatability of food. A good .Ukrainian cook 
knows how to retain the natural flavor of food 
and how to bring out its dominant character in 
various combinations. Ukrainian dishes are 
neither highly spiced nor bland. They'^are subtle 
< and pleasing having their' own undefinable 
qualities. This culinary skill js passed from 
. mother to daughW as an essential part of her 




R&¥. Paul HffnfShfnt PBStor of SS. P^fer and Paul Ukrainian 
^Orthodox Chufch, WlUtilnQion. 

The Ukraine is an area of 232,000 square 
mrtes. It is the largest country in Europe. Its 
population is more than 47 mtlHon ahd is the 
fifth largest country, ^coming after Britain and 
Germany, France, and Italy. 

It is one of the richest of European countries 
in natural resources, producing more steel than 
either Britain or Frarrce. Its "black earth" makes 
iit one of Europe's largest grain producers - 
more than 50 million tons a year. 

Yet, as a country it Is practically unknown and 
unrecognized. For most people it is just a part of 
Russia. But. it is. in fact, as clearly defined a 
country and nation as any other in Europe. 

The country concerned is Ukraine, or as it is 
known officially tocfay. the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic." one of the 15 republics 
which constitute the Soviet Union. Its capital.^ 
Kiev, founded in the 8th century, is today with a 
population of over 1,600,000, the third largest bi- 
ty in. the Soviet .Union after Moscow and Lenin- 
grad. ^ . ^ -A 

It is scarcely surprising that so little is known 
in the Wes^ about Ukraine, since it ha^ practical- 
ly no independent contact with the rest of the 
world. Despite its size and wealth, it lias to con- 
duct its relations with other countries through 



preparation fcfr marriage. 

One of the mo^t popular dishes is the yareny- 
ky, or as some of us refer to themt Pyrohy. They 
are somewhat similar to Italian ravioli. Fillings ^ 



for v^renyky are numerous (potato, sauerkraut, 
cottage cheese) but cottage cheese is the na- 
tional favorite. This tempting dish ,can be had at 
either church, since the sisterhoods at each ^ 
church prepfu-e tnem. 

In the life of the Ukrainians. thjB entire year 
constitutes one great cycle of holidays, enriched 
with charming customs, symbolisms, and cere- 
monies, many of which have com'e down from 
pre-Christian times. Prior to the intFoduction of 
' Christianity ' into Ukriaine^ (989 A.D.) religious 
ceremonies of ^cestors^jvere closely connects 
with calendar and seasonal activities. 

Among the Ukrainians, wherever they may be, 
the most beloved of all festivities is ChrisHnas 
which covers a cycle of important feast days, 
ending with Jordan (Epiphany holidays oi) Janu- 
ary 20 according to the Julian Calendar, which is 
observed by the Orthodox Church), and January 
7 (according to the modern calendar, which is 
observed by ttie Catholic Church). 

Christmas Eve, centering around family and 
agricultural modes of life, is very colorful, being . 
the most important part of Christmas, its main 
feature is the evening meal called "Holy Sup- 
per", Syvata Vechera in literal translatioq^c- 
cording to custom, ail members of the family 



should be home thiA night for a family reunion. 

The supper on Holy Night differs from other 
evening meals, having • twelve Lenten dishes, 
symbolic of the^welve Apostles who gathered at 
the Last Supper^he dishes are prepared with a 
veg^ble shortening or cooking oil, 0{nitting all 
animal fat, milk, and milk products because 
. Christmas is preceded by a period of fcAt which 
ends on Christmas Day after the midnight or 
morning church services! The day of the Christ- 
mas Eve is a strict fast in commemoration of the 
^ hardships en(^ured by the Blessed Mother Mary 
\ enroute to Bethlehem. 

The table, set according to time-honored cus- 
I wm, isl first strewn with a smaM handful of fine 
A hay in^memory of the Christ Child in a manger, 
and ovehif is spread the very best tablecloth 
adorned with native embroidery. Bredd, kalach, 
symbolizingk)rosperity, constitutes the central 
table decorauon. If a member of the family has 
died during''the year, a place is set for him iri the 
belief that the spirit of the deceased unites with 
the family on the magic IHoly Night. 

Prior to the evening meal, a spopnfui of each 
dish is mixed into the feed of thfiglpmestic ani- 
mals t^cause animals w^e the fim creatures to 
behold the new-bqrn Christ. 



The first star In the eastern sky announces the 
time for the commencement of the meai. It is 
the children's task to watch for the star After 
the meal, the family joins in singing Christmas 
carols and general merry-making. There is no 
visiting on Christmas Eve with the exception of 
bringing Yuletide greetings and some of (he sup- ; 
per dishes and pastries to the grandparents. • 

Organized groups of carollers visit homes, 
singing ancient and modem carols, bringing 
Yuletide greetings, and soliciting funds for wor- 
thy causes. This is tha general modern practice 
wherever the Ukrainians may tra. In the old coun- 
try carollers' carry a larg& star of Bethlehem, or a 
miniature manger, werfep, with tmnd-carved 
wcKKlen figures on it. " 

One of the most t^autiful of all Ukrainian Eas- 
ter traditions is decorating eggs with artistic 
designs of a symbolic \nature. In UkraHiian the 
decorated eggs are called pysanky from the 
word pysaty which means to write. The design is 
actually written on the egg with a fine-pointed 
stylus dipped in wax, after which follows a ser- * 
ies of dye baths. Pysanky are not eaten. The 
origin of tKis art is both ancient and obscure. 

The art of painting Easter eggs is still practic- 
ed in Ukraine and here in America, and as a mat- 
ter of fact, everywhere Ukrainians are to be - ' 
found. Time has not reduced the design to a 
simpler form. Each new ge/ieration strives for 
greater perfection, beauty, and intricacy, Ukrai- 
nians have become unrivalled experts, in this in* 
teresting folk art. 

Following the midnight, or break of dawn Eas- 
ter Sunday Resurrection services, rows of food- 
, . laden baskets with a lighted candle ih each are 
blessed by the priest. In favorable weather this 
impressive ceremony is performed outd<K>rs. 
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Food baskets covered with richly emtMt>ldered 
napkins contain Easter bread called paska and a 
selection of various Easter foods.*This custom is 
treasured in America* People greet one another 
with the traditional Easter grating "Khrystos 
Voskres" (Christ Is Risen!), to which the reply; is 
''Voistyno Voskres!" {He Is Risen Indeed!^ 

Easter holidays last for three days. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday a memorial service is held at the 
cemeteries for. deceased members of the com- 
munity. ' 

The traditional instrument of UKralrte is the 
Bandura. It has 30 to 60 strings, ranging through 
five octaves which are plucked by the fingers. 
The Bandura uniflesi to a certain degree, the 
principles of two instruments, that of the fute 
and harp. The sound of the Banduar is some- 
what emphatic but gentle. 

An ensemble, comprised of men from t>oth St. 
Nicholas Catholic and SS. Peter and Paul Ortho: 
dox Churches, under the direction of Mr. Serhly 
Kowalchuk, is very active locally. They have re" 
cently cut a record featuring their songs. 

Ukrainian dancing is very colorfuKand intri- 
cate. This traditioq^ passed on to each suc- 
ceeding ^enerationr^here is tchday a very fine 
group of young Ukrainians at the University of 
Delaware who have mastered this art, and who 
have won much praise for their presentations. 

The Ukrainian costume is distinct and it may 
va>v according to the sector of the country. Fine 
djri^ enriches the native costume of 

ufepne. 

Tnb Ukrainian language is fostered in Am^- 
ca. Many sch(K)ls of higher education have 
Ukrainian language and literature coijrses in 
their curriculum. Harvard, for instance, has a 
very large Ukrainian Center. 

Locally, the language, literature, and history 
are being taught at SS. Petdr and Paul Orthodox 
Church every Saturday morning, where many 
youngsters are enrolled for these courses. 

Contact with living relatives in Ukraine is 
maintained by many local residents. And many 
have made visits to their homeland. 

Unfortunately, many of Ukraine's old traditions 
are being practiced less in the homeland be- 
cause of her oppressors. For instance, most of 
Ukraine's beautiful churches have been taken 
over and Converted into museums. And, sadly j^ts 
people are being denied the privilege; to worship 
the religion of their choice. Consequently, they 
have to rely on broadcasts via the Voice of 
America to enjoy religious services. 

These, then, are some of the most practiced 
, traditions by Ukrainians in Delaware. We invite 
our friends to visit either of the two active 
^parishes in Wilmington for a more vivid look at 
our traditions and customs. 

J 



A REllGiOUS CELEBRATION 
IN THE EASTERN ORTHODOX CATHOLIC CHURCH 

Dr. John Michalcewii, Principal — Mount Pleasant Ivgh School 196&1978 




Dr. Mm tticlmlcmriz 



One of the characteristics of the Eastern Or- 
thodox Catholic Church is the use of the nation- 
al language in its services. Comingled with 
chufch life and worshipn^re other national arU 
ethnic traditions. Easter is the greatest feast day 
and holiday celebrated in Ukrainian communi- 
ties. On Good Friday the front aUar of the 
•church is 'decorated to depict the bier of Christ 
following his crucifixion* Beautiful flowers adorn 
the front altar called the tetrapcKi, oh which is 



placed XM cor|X)ral cloth called an antimin. This 
sacred cloth, which Is brought down from the 
main altar of the sanctuy^ on Good Friday, 
depicts Christ lying in death in His tCHhb. ThQ 
beautiful cloth is placed on the front altar and 
the worshipers, the faithful of the churdh, ap- 
proach the cloth on their knees and pay homage 
to the dead Christ. Pussy willows> which adorn 
the crosses, are issued on Palm Siunday, a week 
t^fore Easter. The Palm Sunday celebfatlon in 
Eastern Europe uses pussy willows .since it is 
.the first flowering type of plant after the cold 
winter signifying the first form of fife. 

Following the graveside servfce at 5 a.^. Eas- 
ter morning, the tomb is dismsihtled and the 
cross placed in front of a side altar. The tetra- 
pod, the front altar, now contains an icon of the 
resurrection. Another icon brilliantly portraying 
the resurrection is carried in a procession 
around the church as the faithful circle the 
church three times singing and praying. During 
the service the priest carries a tricandel^bra and 
proclaims Christ is risen three times during 
various times of the holy liturgy. Following' Eas- 
ter services the faifhful take baskets of food out 
to the front lawn. This Easter food is placed on 
the lawn to be blessed by the priest. Paska, the 
holy ioaf of bread, symbolizing the pascal feast, 
is found in the basket ah^ng with eggs, cheese, 
rheats and other foods. Ti|||^se foods are blessed 
by the priest. Following the blessing of the food, 
the faithful offer an egg to the priest by way of 
the deacon who collects the eags. In some chur- 
ches isuch as SS. Peter ^fta Paul, a midnight 
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Easter liturgy is celebrated. A beautiful hand* 
embroidered scarf covers the baskets of food. 
These 'scarfs represent painstaking skill and 
many fjsurfi of delicate needieworking by.ttie 
sewer. The, food is then taken home and serycHd 
laterthat day at the traditional Easter dinner. 

In the Ukrainian home there may be m^y 
Ukrainian blouses decorated by delicate needle- 
work. Jhbre may be beautifully decorated eggs 
and small dolls dressed in a Ukrainian costume. 
The doll costume is a miniature replica of what a 
Ukrainian woman might wear during some 
Ukrainian festival or other ethnic occasion. The 
beautiful eggs are perhaps the most popular ar- 
iifacts painted by artisans today. 



Costufiw doM 



{ 



UKRAINIAN FOLK DANCING 



V. 



Kaf/€r Connor 



The Ukrainiarrs, like rnany othef^eihnic. groups, 
have many special national dances. Fc^ exam- 
pte, women and men c^n compete in fast and in- 
tricate steps or girls and boys can^ form chains^ 
and weave in and out of various patterns. The 
men have dainces 9nd mdyements that reqviif^e 




UkmHtkin mnbrok^erml ^shlri worn bf nmrnbet of lAt Ukmini0n 
Dance Group of D^fawarp 
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great agility;, the swoitl dances, ^robatics or 
dances using sticks and rattles.The movements 
are elatrarate and breathtaking when se^n in per- 
formance. There afe different <lances from differ- 
ent regions in the Ukraine. In the United States 
there are mapy professional Ukrainian dance 
groups, and Delaware is fortunate enbugh to 
have its own. , 

The Ukrainian Student Club of Delaware was 
begun akK)ut four years aga At first it was an 
organization just for students of the University 
of Delaware, but it has sin^ been opened to ail 
Ukrainian young people. Ttre Club participates in 
a great many community activities and has or- 
ganized its own dance ensemble, Zoria. In this 
danfe^group there are at}out fifteen people who 
base their choreography on varied sources, t>oth 
traditional and modern. But the dances that the 
group does are not the same as those done in 
the Ukraine. The dancers have taken about three 
of four basic steps,^ modified ant^ added to them 
and created about ten to thi^een conipletely ori- 
ginal folk dances. • > , ^ 

MU^IC 

The Ukrainian dancers»j^ Delaware have Sn ac-. 
conjpanying bandura Qroup. Tf^e brfndura, the na- 
tional instrument of Ukraine, is an instrument, 
whose strings resemble tho$e of the piano. 
Tapes of their own records supply the music for 
most of the dancers* performances. Much of 1he 
music they dance to i$ Pot9l$hi but Ukrainian 
mu^ic is just as wide and varied* as American 
music. Some seleciions are faster and more pri- 
mitive than others and lend themselves to many 
different kinds of dancing. 



COSTUMES 

Ukrainians are well known for their embroidery 
I and this talent is beautifully displayed in color- 
ful costumes. Most a/e handmade by the women 
in .the dance group but some come from the 
Ukraine, There are different costumes for the dif- 
ferent dances. For the majqrity of the dances, 
, however, the girls wear the embroidered 
t bk)use$, skirts, aprons, belts, he9dpieces wJth 
long ribbons attached, and red boots. The men 
^ear red boots, baggy patits. a sash and a Ukrai- 



nian shirt. Hutiel cc^tumes, though, are much 
.different. Men wear eitlidr whHe or mi pants 
that are not so baggy, a jsimple long whKe shirt, 
moccasins^ and sometimes straw Mis. 

Costumes, music and dancie are based on cos* 
tumes of the Ukraine many years ago< The' know- 
fedge of these customs pf the past is con^mon 
today, even among young Ukrainians, and ^o the 
rich traditions of the past are firmly established 
in the modem community of today. 



ARTS & CRAFTS 



Carol Howe 



The decorating of Easter eggs wad the only 
craft known to the Students before beginning 
the Project PET interviews. Since then, however/ 
the project participants have learned about 
several other crafts. Embroidery and ceramics 
c-were the main ones that were pursued. WMf?the 
'help of the people interviewed, we have gather- 
ed much information about craftd. 

Pysanky 

There are many different legends concerning 
the origin of the traditional egg decorating. The 
most'widety accepted legend In the Ukraine telis 
of a poor pQddler who was on his way to the 

^^juarket to^ell a basket of eggs. On the way. he 
encountered a crowd- who was sneeruig at an 

'old man stumbling under the weight Qf a crbss. 
Feeling compassion, the peddler set down the 
basket of eggs and vyent to aict the old man. The 
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man was Christ, the peddler was Simon, ancT the 
eggs wer^the first pysanky (decorated eggs)< 

The art of pysanky involves writing the design 
with t>eeswax dirqctly on an egg with an instru- 
ment known as a kiska, a metal cone inserted 
through a hole^Tn a wooden handle and secured 
by a wire. Yhe wax flows through the opening, 
which has various sizes depending on the thirw 
ness of the Ime desired. . 

Because of it^ high melting pdint. beeswax 
can be used to protect the covered part of the 
egg from further dyeing. When ttie wax is remov- 
ed at! ttie end of the dyeing process, the lines 
written on the white egg* will rema)Q white. 
Those that were written when the egg was yel- 
low will be yeUow and so oh down the ratRbow 
spectrunri. After the wax is completely removed, 
a thin doat of shellac is applied tb give, the egg a 
glossy finish. ^ - 

Mrs Lydia Harwanko, art immigrant fronr^ 
Ukfairie, recounted an interesting custom con- 
cerning Easter eggs. On Easfer, young boys and 
girts would exchange their decorated eggs with 
a girlfriend or boyfriend. Mrs. John Michaicewiz, 
a- Ukrainian in our ic^ommunity/spoke of another 
Easter tradition whereby the priest iS given one 
decorated egg from' each family of the congrega- 



tion 



Ceramics 

Beautiful peramics. like the Easter eggs, can 
be found in every Ukrainian home The deposits 
of the fiaest quality of clay in the Ukraine in^ 
spired the beginning of this craft. Through Ukrai- 
nian history, ceramic manufacture has become 
an important industry./ 

Today the clay i» stiU dug by hand with, 
spades. It >s then trampled withjhe feet tq break 
up the lumps and remove therpebteles. The pot- 
ter then molds the. clay with the use of a potter's 
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wheel. Jt is then drl^ atHM plac^ in kiln. 
This Kiin ^usually 3 yards yard 2 feet) has 
two parts: thd pottery is pUcmJ in .the larger 
part; the small rerriainin^ jgpirt is for the f ira. 
After the first firing, the pottery becomes hard 
and waterproof. H it is to be glazed, it is left in 
the Kiln for a longer' period of time. The colors 
used to paint the pottery come from various ori- 
'gihs. Thin shavings of burned copper and 4ead 
oxide produce a green color, ochre makes red; 
wtiite clay makes white; irpn filings form black. 

In the. omamentation of Ukrainian ceramics, 
ttvB geometric motif is the oldest and most pop- 
ular design. Plant and animal decorations can 
also t>e foupd on many of these Ukrainian ar- 
tifacts. 

Embroidery 

An,« ancient art of the i^kr9ine, embroMery, 
originated in the early thirteenth century. By the 
en.d of the nineteenth century, Ukrainian embroi- 
dery had been perfected in both technique and 
materials an(;l had gained much popularity 
among the peq^ie. ■ ^ 

The colors; U9ed in Ukrainian embroidery, as 
Mrs. John Michalcewiz told us, are MmitMl to 
one or two, usually bt&ck and red. At times, 
however/ more colors are used when making a 
plant motif or a f ^pcy. geometric ^ptif . 

A traditional form of embroidery is the shirt 
which i|^ worn by both siexds. The basic fjart of 
the design on a shirt is placed on the upper 
sleeve just below the shoulder This strip, four 
to six inches wide, is called the polyk or 
¥u$tBvk^. Other parts of the shirt such as the 
collar, the front, the cuffs, and the bottom hem 




may also, be embroidered following the main mo- 
tif on the sleeve. 

Even today, the arts an6' crafts of \ikraine are 
not only practided by true Ukrainians but also by 
many Americans who have ^i^covered the twau- 
ty and the enjoyment of these crafts^ 



EXCERPTS FROM TAPED INTERVIEW 

WITH MRS. LYDIA HARWANKO 



. KEY: 

L: Lydia Harwanko 
^ C: Carol Howe 



By: Carol Howe, Sandy Rosenzweig, Kristen Wilson 
Date: Tuesday, Novemt)er 15, 1977 — 7:30 p.m. 



S: Sandy Rosenzweig 
K: Kirsten Wilson 



L: Tell me, now how did you get my name? 

K: We got your name from someone in your 
church. 

L: Did you call the parish? 
' K: Yes* that is'wherq we got your name. # 

L: Ah! That's how you got it. 

C: Are^ail these things in the room Ukrainian? 

K: is that lamp Ukrainian? 

U: It is. sort of, it is actually not typically 



Ukraintarr. It s based on* the prehisfprtc Ukrainian 
ceramics. It was actualy found in> Ukraine, but of 
coursfe. 1his is just made like it to resemble the 
artist s thing. It*s not the real thing. It's made 
here in the U S. Actually my hiisband made that. ' 
He likes this type of work. 

C: Js this n^de of regular clay? 

L: ^*s jhe clay. He did .not make this form of 
it. Th« was of course poured. It was not m^^ 



on the wheel or anything like that, it was pourml. 
One of the commercial things that you buy ready 
to work when he painted it, 

C: Have you t>een living here ^11 your life? 

L: No, I was bom in Ukraine and I spent some 
time in Germany and after World War II, I came 
to the United States and Tve beeh living in Wilm- 
ington since. v 
. C: Why did you come to the U.S., just 
cause of opportunity? 

L: Just, well it setemed'the l>est place to go. T 
couldn't go back so L couldn't stay in Gennany 
very well and actu^ff \ . . 

C: It's nice b^^^ 

L It's the best country in the world to live in. 
And that's why I came, here: Of course, at the 
time, I was enly seventeen yeans old. 

K: That must have been a shock with the dif- . 
fetent cultures. 

L: Yes, I knew a little English *cause I took it 
in sch^. But it would like your taking Ger* 
man or French. It's really not the same as your 
own^ language. You learn and adjust. And whed 
you're seventeen it's not bad. Our parents, pf 
course, found it was much harder to adjust. 

S: Did you move ^ to Wilillngton when you 
were seventeen? 

U Yes, I came right straight to Wilmington 
and jived hecp since. We have traveled all over 
the l}nltd«hStates, but I have never actually mov- 
ed to any other cit/. 

Were you married when you came here? 

L. No, I married here s^rid we're t>oth Ukrai- 
nian. 

C: I heard about your Chflstmas caroling. IsMt 
really big there? And ^hey all have certain nean- 
ings about their family Hfe? 

L: Yes, well probably in the Old Englis i and 
Jrfsb customs and nationalities thfbre was a time 
when people celebrated Christmas in a little di|; 
ferent way than just giving gifts like they do to- - 
day. They were more traditional, more deeper 
meaning as a birthday of Christ than just this 
'commercial thing, and so with us too, especially 

• in the villages where there was no television at 
the tim^ or anything like that. This was very 
popular — going caroling f\ous . ta house in 
groups. Our Christmas carols, some are even 
from Pagan times. It s a little bit of everything. 
Pagan is in the Christian times. It was sort of 
mixed together. The meaning is the birthday of 
Christ, of course. 

C: Was It a more religious* type? • 

It is a religious type and the family gather- 
ing and as I say a lot of customs are still from 

• the Pagan times carried on to the modtern times. 

C: Do you have special foods, cookies? 
' L: Yes; we do. Actually the biggest event js 
the Christmas Eve and it used to be that we had 



to have twelve different dishes. We don't do it 
^anymore, but we still have a lot of different 
^ dishes. Tt^ whole family gathered and had sup- 
per. The twelve dishes^ representing the twelve 
aspostles, was like the Last Supper. The main 
traditronal dish lhat came from the Pagan times 
is a kutya. M is made out of wheat, honey, and 
poppyaded. * 

C: I9 it sort of a candy? 

L: No, it isn't. It has a consistency of a cereal. 
It's not very^ very thick, but you can eat it with a 
teaspoon, not a fork. Different people make it a 
different way. With a little more cereal like, and 
, some not. Well, this thing is carried over trom 
the Pagan times when the wheat was like a god 
at the time because we are a very agricultural 
coMntry and this is carried over from l^e Chris- 
tian times. And then we have varBnyky Or 
pyrophf. They're dough ' stuffedr with either 
potato or cheese, cabbage, sauerkraut or cottage 
cheese. It resembles Italian ravioli except it is a 
little farger We have a borscht, it is a t^t soup. 
What else do we have? We t^ye holubchi and it 
is stuffed rolled cabbage: You boil it for a little 
while to make it softer, but not really boil it. 
Separate the leaves and then stuff it. We usually 
stuff it' with rice and meat like hamburger meat, 
or it could have a little pork added to it You roll 
it and then bake it. Some people do it with 
tomato sauce or Some kind of other sauce and 
bake it in that or a touch of garlic. But fori 
Christmas Eve, the stuffed cabbage is madd*^ 
with mushrooni filling or buckwheat kasha. It is 
not made^with meat because it is a day we abs- 
tain from meat. ^ 

C: I guess^ Easter is another big holiday? 

I: Yes it is. Easter and Easter night for Catho- 
lics and Orthodox alike is a very big holiday. It's 
a very nice hoUday. 

C: It is very festive? 

L: Very festive, very formal, very pretty. 

C: And you go to church Easter Sunday? 

L; Yes, very early. ^ 

C: How early? 

L: Sunrise, 6:00, and there is a different 
celebration and after that is the mass. Now, 
you'll probably want to know what religion most 
of the Ukrainians are. Most are orthodox, tii}\ the 
part that I come from the western Ukraine, and 
that you have the rnost in Wilmington, are Cath- 
olic. But. we* re not Roman Catholic, we*re Cath- 
olic of Eastern Rite, So it's just our customs, our 
masses are just a little different from the Roman 
' Catholic. But we do belong to Rome as such. 

L: Do you know where ^Ukraine is located? 
You were talking about the Ukrainians, but 
where do they come from? 

C: Maybe you'd better ten us. 

L: It s in Eastern Europe and right now it's 



part of the Soviet Union; unfortunately.. It's the 
second largest country In the ^viet Union. Sovi- 
et Union is not ^11 Russia, ifs called Soviet 
Union *cause it's a union of all the ccHjntries, 
voluntary or not, but still^ it's a union, targest is 
Russia and second is Ukraine. I dq have a little 
tMX>klet here that I want you to read. This book* 
let is called Ukraine: The Forgotten fJation. 

t can show you a picture of Ukrainian costumfe 
and I can show you a little»<ioll. It's made to look 
like a Ukrainian girl and th^ is a t>oy. There are 
quite a few Ukrainian costumes. There isn't just 
one because every region in Ukraine has their 
own special costuirre. But, if we say just Ukrai- 
nian costume, this is the costume form theJheart 
of Ukraine, that represents sort of the Ukrainian 
costume. Now this is from the west, the moun- 
tain region where most of these Easter eggs 
. come from. The girls look like that. She has 
shoes like that and hand-woven docK^. 

0: Is it colder there? 



L: It's a Httle cold, it's up in the mountains. 
They have little viests that were made of sheep 
skin and the wool was irisJde and on the; outride 
was Just skin. And, of course, they embrokiered 
and dfd things for ctecoration. 

C: Did you we^rthis type of costume? 

L: I didn't. I lived the city, and tY^ese 
costumes are old. People used them in^ the vill* 
ages and not all of them. Festival occasions. 
Pe<^le i^n the city just dressed tike we do now, 
whatever the fashion was. Every region has its 
own sf^cific costume, in the northern region' 
they did not embroider in colorful fashion like 
blue or white on whit^, things like that. The 
shirts were not red, they were mostly white and. 
mayt)e a little embroidery. It depends on the 
people and the climate. And the things they had 
on hand, like In the mountains they had- sheep 
SQ they made things out of skin and leather. And 
in the central Ukraine, it is a wheat country, and 
mostly flat. 
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EXCERPTS FROM TAPED INTERVIEW 

WITH MAmA MUROWANY 



By: Joanne Dugan and Sandy Raseniwefg 
Date: December 17, 1977 ^ 7:X) p.m. 



KEY: > 
M: Maria Murowany S: Sandy Roserrzweig 
^J: Joanne Dugan 



J: When dW you come to America? 

M: i came hdre as a young lady probabty at 
your age or mayt>e even younger I came here 
when I was 16 years o(d. I was ()uite yming. But, 
we still retain the traditions that our fathers and 
forefathers observed. 

J: That's v^at We're interested in, getting 
these traditions that are being passed on. We're 
comparing th^m throughout the Ukrainian com- 
munity. 

M: I think this is most important because when 
you live in America, tt)id is the land of opportuni- 
ty; that opportunity Js granted to you, not Just 
for the sake of such, but you should reserve in 
some specific way. You should extend yourself 
to a certain point, a certain degree in order to 
really earn this privilege. It*s a privilege to live in 
this country, and I think too many people take 
this for granted. This is what I was hoping that I 
will teach my children to never take anything for 
granted because they were born tiere and edu- 
cated here and they liverd well, but they should 
be aware of other people's ne^s, of other couh- 
tries that are not as free as we are, that are less 
V privileged of having what we have. And they can 

not exercise their wills or anything else even 
their thoughts For that they are persecuted (or 
them today. And it is ironious because today in 
the 20th century we live and we should be above 
the races - econoofiical, religiCHis problems, the 
differences, racial, nationalities, ethnic back- 
grounds and so forth. We should strive to unite 
for one, f^rhaps, one big world because of the 
aV pollution that could kill all mankind. 
, J: So many things get lost in the rush of 
America. I was twrn and raised here. This is one 
thing that we've found really interesting with 
this project. It is really an alerting experience to . 
find out about people from other countries . . . 

M: You see, traditions are really fundamental 
to your whole t>eing and they should serve you 
for the rest of your life and this is really for the 
elevation of mankind. Because, .without tradi- 
tions, people are lost. By being Ukrainian born, 
and having this background it adds a whole oth- 
er dimension to my wholeiJi>^ing by learning all 
about Americari culture or American life by 
ing educated here. I finished my studies here at 
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Philadelphia Music Academy to earn my degree * 
in music. I think lt*s a privilege, but yet with the 
tradition, tfra background I have, I think they can 
complimeht one another. 

This Is why the problem of some, even the • 
racial problems that w6 have because eyen ttm . 
most primitive tribes, have their laws Ifftd they^ 
live by their traditions and customs and they 
obey them. But, these people that left that part 
of life and came to the new land, they cannot 
identify themselves with anything, or anycHie. 
This is why they are so confused and lost be- 
' cause tCKlay, ttie technological age, it's not 
enough for a human t»ing to survive. It's good 
but today if you learn something about space, 
tomorrow may t^ obsolete b^use tomorrow 
some new^ development or happening, 
something new is happening. But,. I think we 
* have to go back to t>asics, to Tiumanity, to fun- 
damentals in order to' retain our equilibrium, 
sanity, and humfitpity.^ 

I think that's reall/true. You can really get 
carried away. . 

M: Nothing is stable today. Today is up and 
down, today is space, we are flying three and 
one-half hours, to Europe and back. People are 
considered the impact, plus or minus of the 
whole system. It's wonderful what we can do to- * 
day, these things ... but there has to t>e some 
basic principles on which life should be built 
that will put you through the rest of your life. 
That's like reading books, learning the alphat^t. 
* and you can read books at the age of fifteen and 
you understand a little of the meaning and you 
re read them at 35 or 55 and 75 and you can still * 
enjoy it. 

Today^ everyone is too busy for one another. 
The personal touch, the personal relation has 
been lost through the mechanized worid. One . 
does not relate with one another. It's work, yet, , 
even the family doesn't relate to One another. 
There's such a gap between fathers and grand* 
fathers "^nd children and grandchildren. This is 
one thing tliat is so important in this household, 
to retain this good family relationship. Children 
not on\^ regard me as a mother, I hope that they 
do regard me as their friend, their confidante. 1 
never invade their privacy, but yet they know 
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that I am always hero to listen to triem. If I can. 
we're here to perhaps give them a direction or 
help them through the difficult times of life, the 
hfidst difficult times, and you're lemt prepared 
for it. By working with people, you see. I am a 
singer. I'm a professional person. I work with 
people of different ages and 1 listen to the pro- 
blems of different ages, so I'm aware of what tSL 
happening. That is why it's so important to keep \^ 
us together tracause I thinK through unity of the 
iamiiy. we can build- unity of community and the 
state, government, etc. The nation. This is the 
smallest element in our.society and if ff has a 
healthy foundation, i think we can look for 
healthy leaders. 
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PROJECT SUMMARY 



Both teachers and students felt more could 
have been done iri the final production of this 
portion of the document. It Was somewhat diffi- 
cult to get organized, and other demands always 
seemed to take pi'ecedence over Project PET. 
Eight students began the project, but three were 
tost almost immediately after the project orienta- 
tion/training workshop in the fall. The resulting 
shorthandedness made getting more than a bare 
rhinimum of material very difficult. By not receiv- 
ing any tangible evaluation, such as a grade, 
other more important demands seemed to get in 
the way of the student's extensive involvement 
in completion of a comprehensive project docu- 
mentation. 

We were assisted by many people in the com- 
pletion of this project, such as the following per- 
sons of Ukrainian heritage: 

Sylvia Murowany— musician 

Sally Pundyk— homemaker 

Lewis Krieszewskt— 'College student 

Lewis Bok— sheet metal worker 

Lydia Han<vanko— homemaker 

Paul Hmyshyn— priest 

John MIchalcewiz— school principal 
A great deal of hel^ was received from Dr. 
John Michalcewiz, Mount Pleasant High School 
Principal. He not only supported us whenever 
the need arose, but actively participated in the 
presentation e>f the Delaware Humanities Forum 
evening SemiKar. Special fielp was also given by 
the Sisterhood at SS. Peter and Paul Ukrainian 
Church, who provided a gold* mine of infoi'ma: 



tion. The Rev.. Paul Hmyshyn. pastor of- th0 
church, was also very helpfuf and eager to carry 
the Ukrainian culture to the public 

The~ project PET team attended the following 
special events that assisted us in developing the 
Ukrainian story: 

Ukrainiarl Craft .Fair. St. Nicholas Ukrainian 
Catholic Church. December 12, 1977. 

Ukrainian Dance Performances. University of 
Delaware, February 12 and March 18. 1978. 

Ukrainian Easter Services, SS, Peter and Paul 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church. April 30, 1978. 

Philadelphia Ethnic Folk Fair, Civic Center, 
May 5 and 6, 1978. 
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PROJECT. OVERVIEW 

Suzanne Weiss 



Our main objective for Project PET was to 
study the Nanticoke Indians and the folklore of 
Sussex County. 

At the beginning of our project, we assigned 
different memt>ers of our group to various fields 
suqh as photography, public speaking and inter- 
viewing. Interviews were set up with people in 
our area who were involved, or associated in 
some way, with the Nanticoke Indian tribe or 
with the folklore of Suss^ County. When possi- 
ble, picture^ were taken and a tape recording 
W9S made 

We set up a radio program to l>e aired on dif- 
ferent area stations to inform the public about 



our project and solicit any information pertain- 
ing to our are^ of study. We also placed arti* 
eles in our school newspaper to let the students 
know what Project PET ^as all abdut. 

Preserving Ethnic Traditions (PET) was an ap- 
propriate title for the project/ AKthe start, many 
of us knew very little atK)ut^;^«I^Nanticpke Ih- 
diaris or Sussex County folklore, ihls past year 
has proven to be educational and fun, but a lot 
of hard wofk came with it. . 

in these next pages we hope that the reader 
will realize the truQ worth of Project PET by what 
we have recorded herein. * 



STUDENT PARTICIPANTS 

Chung Ho Woo 
>teve Messtck 
Chris Parker 
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JEHU CAMPER 

ChtMg Ho Woo and Staanm Wolsa 



Mr, Jehu Camper, a local woodcarver Itvtng in 
Harrington, started whittling in 1905 when he 
was eight year old. Mr. Camper stated that a 
black man who used to make ax handles helped 
hirn siart his woodcarving. The wcKKlcarvings ac- 
d.umulated so much that his house did not have 
enough room to store ^11 of the carvings. The 
lack of space resulted in a small museum where 
hp now keeps all of his carvings. 

Finding Mr. Camper's home when we went tp 
interview him was no problem. On the front edge 
of his \avtn, we immediately recognized the con- 
spicuous mailboxes with their humorous nanfies, 
H£iremail, Airmail, Trashmail, and Blackmail. The 
^ight of the n^ilboxes gave us a feeling that 
throughout the mterview we would be constantly 
entertained by a humorous man. And; sure 
enough, when we saw Mr. Camper for the first 
#ne. we knew from his radiant, jolly face that 
our conceptions were t(ue. 




Mall 5OX0S at jAiu Camper's 



As we headed . for the museum t)ehlnd his 
house we crt)ssed a path thaf had a sign which 
said "Mole ' Crossing." Before entering tfie 
museum, he led us to a small' upright building 




Campe^, womiearref 



that used to be an outhous^r He opened tl^ 
door af^ staring at us was the carving of a 
woman. Upon entering the museum we were 
overwhelmed by the hundreds. of little carvings. 
Each pfece was a reflection of a period of time 
and its various folklore that we could never get 
. from library books. The whole collection , was a 
library in itself telling the history of the past. MK 
Camper is more than a woodca^er, he Is a his- 
torian telling the history not through books, but 
through crafts. In one set, tie recreated a hog- 
kllling step-by step. He said that hog killing use^ 
to't)e a big tradition in lower Delaware. H-wim 
usually in Novemt^r or in the spring when they 
butchered hogs. ' 

There were humorous as well as serious 
sce^s ;such as the man with the jog of apple 
cider slumped over a chair or the scenes of the 
Delaware judicial system with its whipping post 
and headlocks^ 

Mr. Camper showed us a chair that included 
his wife's part in producing the handicrafts. He 
would make the furniture and his wife would 
make the upholstery. 

At ^different points of the tour, Mr. Camper dis- 
cussed the early days when he was a child. It 
was hard for us to believe that he received ten 
cents for working .sixteen hours a day! When Mr. 
Camper was only a small child, transportation 
was still the traditional horse and buggy, and 
just as we have a love for automobiles, he recall- 
'Bd the fond rhemories of Luther (a mule) in a 
short story that he had written. 

As an example o1 his humor, he showed us a 
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black box aiKl asked, "Do you know wh^t this 
Is?" We had no Idea what It was. Then he re- 
pHed. 'M don't know eltfwr." 
S At the end of the tour, he asked lis to sign a 
notebook that was more than halfway filled by 
the many people who had visited the museum. 
"But," he said, . "nowadays not many people 
come to see my museum. I guess they don't see 
the point of preserxing something like thl9" 
That was one poinf about which we disfi^reed. 
We assured him that there are people interested 
in the preservation of folklore. Fortunately, Mr. 
C^per and his wife soifnetimes tour schools 
and display their talents for'others to see. 

Towards the end of the Interview, he gave 
each one of us a little woodcarving of an ax 
halfway into a sawed tree trunk. But it was moce 
than a woodcarving that we were to take home, 
we Were to take home With us the wistful me- 
mories of a humorous rhan. We learned about a 




period of time that we could preserve for otheii 
|n words and pictures. • 



THE MULE NAMED LUTHER 

A TRUE STORY, AS TOLD BY 

^ ' Jehu Samper 



This story started at |he turn of the century, 
or about '1900.^At that ^me I was four years old. I 
had a sister who was jtwo years older. There was • 
a boy nam^ Frank XHaX my parents \)8xi taken in 
to raise. He was a f^W^months older than my sis- 
ter. 

My parents were /tenant farmers. We lived on a 
farni one mile west of a small town in lower Del- 
aware. This farm was ioeated in the forks of a 
road, bounded o^i the east by one county road 
and on the south by another. Upon entering the 
front lane from the south road and continuing 
through the tmw yard and down the back lanei 
you would Icome out to the eastfcK)und road 
about one-half mile north On the extreme nor- 
theast boundary of the farm there was a stand of 
loblolly pines of considerable size, and the 
ground was always covered with pine needles 
several inches deep. On the edge of this pine 
woods was a pine thicket so thick that ^ squirrel 
could hardly get through. 

My parents were poor and had to work hard to 
make a living, but we were happy and contented 
and willing to share what wo had with others 
less fortunate than ourselves. Dad would always 
plant extra potatoes and beans. He would .also 
butcher an e^tra hog for the families |n the 
neighborhood that would be hard hit before' spr- 
ing. It was a pleasant feeling to live in that kind 
of a neighborhood where everyone .shared and 
no one suffered. 



It was late in November that a troupe of Oyp- 
sies moved in the pine woods on the riortheast 
side of the farm. They pitched four tents. They 
. had some six or seven horses, severaTaogs, two 
goafs, game birds and one mule colt atxiut six> 
weeks old whose mother ha^ died the day be- 
>f(Mf they moved in. The Gypsies had been grant- 
ed the privilege of occupying the woods by our 
landlord and wfire welcomed by the neighbor- 
hood. They were a nouialcai group of Gypsies. 
One of the girls was about 18 years of age and a 
very talented singer. A younger brother^layed 
the harmonica,* the father played the violin, the 
mother the accordion, granddad the drums and 
grandmom would take up t(ie collection. This 
musical group could play mudic fit for a king. At 
least we thought so, for entertainment was fiard 
to cdme by in those days. Th6y wduld play at 
street comers, railroad depots, ^hotels, almost 
anywhere they could pick up a sntali collection 
of nickels, dimes, and pennies. People in those 
^days didn't spend verylreely, but the Gypsies 
seemed to make out on what they received. 

On Saturday, the frrst of December, about the 
middle of the afternoon the wind shifted to the 
northeast and started to. pick up force. By that 
night there were a few snow flakes starting to 
fall. I remember Mother saying to Dad that it 
looked like we were in for a blizzard. Dad prided 
himself on predicting the weather and assured 
heK Since it was a moonlit night that there 
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wouldn't be any snow accumulation. That put 
the household at ease. 

We all retired abou^-9:% that evening and no 
one was up during the night tb chedlc on the 
weather. D^kl got u|> at 6 o'ctoci( the next mom- 
v^ng and got the rest of the family up. He told us 
^%to1ool( out the windows. All we could see was> 
the top of the fence posts. Everything was 
covered with ^now. Our first thoi/ght was how 
the Gypsies had made out during the night. But 
t^fore^e c^uid go and See i%>w they maAe out, 
we he^to do our chores. 

The first thing we had to do was dig a path to 
the bam yard- and attend to ^e livestock. There 
were cows to feed and mJli^ chicltens to feed 
and water lb pump. We ail pitched in and we 
.were settled dov^n^ et tfM breakfast table at 8 , 
a.m. Dad was the first to finish and was off to 
the t}arn. We all knew what was on his mind. We 
watched as he got. one df the work horses out of 
the stable, mounted him with his shovel in hand; 
and started down the tmck lane toward the Gyp< 
sies' camp. Before long Dad returned to the 
stable. He prcK:eeded to gear two horses to the 
stock sleigh as the snow in the lane was too 
. much for on^ horse. With the sleigh he coulQ go 
across the open pasture to the Gypsies' c^p. 
Dad could see that in the open pasture field the 
snow was not as deep. The wirrd had blown- the 
fields almost clear. The storm had lessened by 
now and we could see Dad as Ihe neared the 
camp. On arriving at the Gypsi€^' camp. Dad 
said he coul^ see or hear no signs o| life except 
' the livestock which were calling for attention. * 
They were neaKly covered witb..sTOw. 

Soon one of the men folk came out. of a tent 
and Dad told . him that his visit was to check on 
how they survived the night. The Gypsy rnan« 
whose name was Harvey, said that they were all 
in good health, but they had no food for their 
livestock and no provisions for themselves. He 
said they had just discussed their plight and 
thought he woukj butd^er one of their goats. 
Dad put them at ease by telling them he would 
be t>ack later with whatever provisions he could 
gather.- He also instructed Harvey to move his 
livestock to the south side of pine thicket in 
the sun and out of the wind. / f 

When Dad started back to tne sleigh he notic- 
ed what looked like a stake protruding from the 
snow and on taking a second look he could see 
it move slightly. Harvey tola Dad that it was the 
mule colt's ear, and it had frozen to, death during 
the night. They were planning to use the mule 
colt's remains for dog i'faeat. Dad, however, had 
another idea. After scramng the snow away,, he 
would see an eye that was^ery much awake. He 
informed hlarvey that the colt was alive, but Har- 
vey didn't show muci/ concerri. Dad asked Har- 




vey if he could take the colt home wjth him to 
see if he. coul(l nurse' it back to Jraalth. It was 
screed that if Dad could not revive the coit, then 
he was to return it to the Gypsies' camp, and 
they wduld use the rerriains 'for dog food. If the* 
colt lived, Dad could keep it. 

When Ded returned home with the mule colt, 
.we were three happy kids; However, I couldn't 
say the same for my rnother, as this meant more 
work for her. In spite of everything, she went to 
work and heated somd milk. She proceeded to 
force fbed the mule coit i)ut it seeitie<!^at he 
coutdn't,jmallow. 

Dad in$truct^.^s to get some straw from the 
bam and put it on the floor of the brooder hcwse 
which was equipf^ with a^istove. We start^ a 
fire in the brooderhouse stove and laid the mule 
colt on the straw. Soon it was viSry comfortable 
inside the building. 

By this time Dad returned from a trip around 
the neighborhood with the sleigh loaded with 
supplies for the Gypsies. He had feed ^or the 
livestock, potatoes, dHed t^ans, and chickens. 
MotKer was also busy getting some supplies tO' 
gether. She had 6|itter. eggs, canned fruit, scrap* 
pie, sausage, and even some ^racklins for the 
dogs.. When Dad arrived at the Gypsy camp^ Da- 
vid, the Gypsy boy, said Sa^ta Claus sure had 
come early this year. 

Upon returning home Dad. vyas still concerned 
about the mule colt. He sent Frank over to a 
neighbor who was good with, sick animals. He 
advised us <o*use warm water instead of warm 
milk. To our surprise, the colt was able to 
swallow; and swallow he did, everything he 
could reach. After two or three days he was up 
and around and eating almost anything in sight. 
Dad told us he didn't think we would be able to 
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keep the mule colt as he never stopped eating. 
But he let us keisp himAiyway. 

Now we decided it t^me the mule colt had 
a name. Mother came up with th^ name Luther« 
named aftef th^ grandfather Gypsy. The grand- 
fattver seemed to be verv pleased that we named 
the mule colt after him. 

. Now I guess it*s time to descrit^ Luther as to 
color and size. The first thing you noticed was 
his white nose and four white legs. His body 
was sorrel with some dark patches. Luther was a 
medium sized mule and grew to weigh about 900 
pounds. I can*t really say much for his looks, but 
he certainly was a good natured animal. You 
could do most anything to him. You could crawl 
under his belly, between his li^s, pull his tail, 
but under no circumstances touch his dars. He 
sure would come to Jife if you tried to do that. 
His hair was always slick and shiny. Dad said 
the reason was^^o many children climbing on 
and sliding off kept him well groomed. 

Luther was hardly a year old when we kids 
were riding him. By the time he was two years | 
old you )/bouM seejwo kids, on his back and 
another i^idmg in a wagon pulled by a rope ^ 
around Luther*s neck. Up and down the' lane we 
would go with Luther stopping at each bush 
along the way to take a bite. Luther never seem- 
ed to get filled, and mother always said that we 
•never needed a garbage can around with Luther, 
l! didn't make any difference to Luther what she 
threw out He would even eat potato peelings, 
corn husks and t>^an hulls. He seemed to have 
an appetite for anything. 

One day we kid? conceived the idea that 
whoever got on Luther*s back for a ride would 
carry a stick and touch him on the ears to hurry 
him up. Rut Luther wSs pretty smart.'' He would 
ease- under the clothesline and that would take 
care- of his rider. During the many years that 
Luther was with us. I never knew of any kid that 
^o^ hurt by his actions. Maybe a bruise or a 
s^crape, but nothing serious. 

The day finally came when Dad thought it was 
about time for Luther to earn his keep. It was 
really a day \o be remembered when Dad tried to 
slip the bridle over his ears. Dad said. "I never 
knew a mufe who could get hisVead in so maRy 
positions. * After about an hour. Dad emerged 
from the stable almost exhausted with instruc- 
tions for us tp. never pull that bridle off. From 
then on you would see Luther ^yith his bridle on. 
The bit was removed from his mouth when eat- 
ing or drinking The bridle also had blinders on 
it. Luther could pnly see straight ahead 

We kids decided to t2^ke advantage of this si* 
tuation and have some fun. We would lay an ear 
of corn on the ground where Luther could see it 
One of us wouJd' stand on one side and one on 



the other When Lufher would approach tAe eAr 
of corn« put his head down to ts^e a bib, each 
of us would grab one of Luther's oare and toid 
on for dear life. Boy, on Luttier wcMJid suro go 
into some wild actionsl This onfy h^pen^ a 
few times before tound out arid said if he 
ever saw us do this again he was going to give 
Luther back to the Gypsies. That was all he had 
to- say to us, for«we just v^ouldn*t Know what t0 
do without Luther. 

Luther was always in demand after he was 
"broke** to hamess. Many of our neighbors 
wbuid borrow him to cultivate their gardens. 
Luther was slow moving and his smalt feet did 
not trample the vegetables. But there ta one 
thing you could be sure of - the com wouldn*t 
have as many leaves when Luther got finished 
cultivating. One neightior said if you left Luthdr 
in the garden long enoi^h he would even eat 
the t>ean poles. 

The town's people a mile away would use Lu- 
t her to work their gardens and when they were 
'^^nished with him they would turn him loose 
geared to a sleigh with the plow and cultivators. 
He would start eating along the side of the road 
when he left the edge of town and Wduld eat all 
the way home. This took him at>out half a day. 
When he reaotied home he would be re»ly 1o 
eat his supper. 

I well remember that day Iat6 in Octot>er when 
we got home from school. Mother told us it was 
time to gather in the pumpkins and citrons as 
we could expect a frost anytime. Frank and I hit- 
ched Luther to the stock^sleigh and proceeded 
down to the garden. Ttiere*was too much for one 
load so we lOaded on af>ouX half and Started for 
t>)e barn. Dad was near the lane husking cdrn. In 
back o^the barn was a slight incline. Old Luther 
was pulling away, when all of a sudden he stum- 
bled and almost went down. Dad was looking 
about and told us to let him catch his breath. 
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Frank and I were told to get off the sleigh and 
walk up the hlli. VVt«Bfi we thought . Uifher wfi» 
rested, we' gave him the word to go. He started* 
took sdx>ut three stejis aiKj stumtrfed and went 
dowrt. Dad t\mi observed what had happened, 
and rushed over, the first thing he did was to 
take hold of Luther's ^rs and when there was 
no resistance, we know what had happened. Lu- 
ther was dead. 

But this wasnt the last for Luther. In those 
days when an animal died, the easfi^st means of 
disposal was to haul the remains In the woods 
and let the Vultures take cms of it. The three of 
us chikfrsn said that this was not going to hap- 
pen to old Luther. He was tb be burled. Dad saki 
that he was in the middle of harvest and it would 
take two or three days to dig a grave big enough 
for Luther. He said he Just could not take the 
time now. Mother spoke up and said that Luther 
was going to be buried If she had to dig the 
grave. Well, the next, morning Dad started out 
blight and early with his shovel. We had some 
neighbors whO heard at>out Luther's death and 
they came over to help dig his grave. Before 
night the grave was dug and Luther's tK>dy was 
towered In, with his bridle on. 




If there ever was a dymb animal that hsd giv- 
en his all to mankind, it was Luther. iA there is 
such a tiling as nmjie heaven, i know .liuther is 
there. I do hope they have plenty for him\tOs^at^ 



WREATH MAKING 

Chung Ho Woo and Suzamw Weiss 



Mrs. Mills, from Setbyville, Delaware, gave 
some tiome econojnjcs students a demonstra- 
tion on holiday wreath making. 

All you need to make one of these wreaths is 
a flexible stick, holly or cedar sprigs, wire^ and 
spme patience. 




Fhxmie stick 





Cedar sf^rigs 
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The tollowing instructions can be used to , 
make a holiday wreath: 



• > ■ 

1. Biend the' stick and join the two ends, form- . 
ing a cii'Cle. Bir)0 the stick together with thin 
wire or twine. 
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2. Wrap some wire once or twice around the 
stick to secure it (make sure you allow yourseif 
enough wire to bind the sprjgs). 




3. Take a sprig of holly or cedar and lay it on 
the hoop in the place where you have secured 
the wire. Wind the wire around the stem of th^ , 
sprig once or twice to affix it to the hoop.. Take 
another sprig and do the same thing, placing the 
S sprigs closely so that your wreath will be full. 





Repeat this until you come to where you started. ' 
WrapHlie wire around the hcK)p a few more times 
and then bend the wire back and forth in the * 
same place until it snap£; into two pieces. 

Hopefully, your wreath will have turned out as 
traautifully as Mrs. Mills* wreath. If you make the 
holly wreath, you may have noticed IhdtMhV 
sharp points- on thb leaves were rather painful ^ 
Mrs. Mills has her owfi way of solving that pro^ ' 
blem - '1 just pretend that the sharp points V 
. aren*t there/* she told us. But, somehow that 
seems ratW difficult t6 do. 4 V 

If you decide that wreath making is something 
you^re good at, maybe you could make a profit 
from your work. Many people sell t^ir wreaths, 
during the holiday season, usually getting bet- 
ween three and five dollars a wreath. Way back 
then) wreath making was a profitable holiday 
business even though the average price for a 
wreath was between five and ten cents! 

These wreatlie also make very lovely gifts, and 
making the wreaths helps to perpetuate one of 
[>elaware*s older crafts. # 

0 * 




NANTICOKE INDIAN HISTORY 



Christopher Parker 



Upon arrival on the shores of Delaware, 
English settlers gave us our first account of the 
Indians on the Eastern Shore. Such accounts 
were of* their violence (Captain John Smith ac- 
cused the Nartticokes of throwing rocks at the 
ship as it Approached the shore) a^n6 their pas- 
^iiveness (many books talk of the Indians only in 
terms of hunting and fishing and other means of 
survival). With such sketchy reports, it is very 
difficult to compiJe an authentic history on the 
Nanticoke Indians. « ' 

The land in this area was named Delaware in 
honoV of Lord De La Warr^with several groups of 
Indians including the.Lenni Lenape or Delaware 
and the Nanticpkes living her6. Indians of dif- 
feren^t tribes were often placed under the same 
Delaware heading. This added to our research 
dilemma. ' * 

The tribes did, however, manage to hold onto 
their nany^sahtdJiiKl^^ and as in the case of 
the Nant/cokes, ^eld oi^ their languages until 
the mid ti^(K)*s (Lydiaf E. Clarke to whom a monu- 
ment is er^o4edjy^ l^^t to speak the langu- 
age). The names given to the rivers, lakes and 
creeps c£ime from tbe Indians who claimed them 
and rpany still exist. 

The Nanticokes lived in huts along rivers and 
creeks (their main source of transportation) in 
tow^iike villages. These villages consisted of 
' between' 60 to 200 people who lived in crude, 
one rQorp hilts during bad weather and the rainy 
season. The NanticOkes built fences around 
their towns to protect the inhabitants from wild 
animals, and rival tribes. The 'white man con- 
sidered tfiese as Indian forts. 
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Indiana ate two or l^ree regular meals each 
day, although they would eat' anytime they were 
hungry. Their most popular food was corn, which 
they called mai?e< Indians ate corn on the cob 
and, ih addition, the kernels were* used for many 
kinds of food. Corn kernels wer6 pounded into 
flour in a log mortar with a wooden or stone pes- 
tle \ ' . 

The Indians also ate deer, rabbit, turkey, duck, 
squirrel and other wild animals and fowl. Animal 
meat was cooked in a stew to ^hich corn and 
beans were added. 

Fish was an important food for Indians who 
lived pear the ocean as did the Nanticokes. Th^y 
were fishermen rath^i; than hunters. Hunting was 
something ' they did only during' hard times. 
These fish were ;bak€id and ground Into fish 
stew. • - 

The Indians would spear the fish in the water; 
the spear being -a long stick with a Sharp t>one 
or stone.^Another method was to use a line as« 
the fishermen^do today. They used line made of 
grass with a l>one hook. 

The clothing of the Nanticokes was made of 
animal skins due t|Mhe lack of cotton and wool.' 
In the summer the men wore loin cloths and oil 
to protect them against insect bites. In the 
winter, they wore bear skins thf<$wn oVer one 
arnr while the other was left bare. 

In* the fail *'when the leaves turned ydllow" 
they held their -most religious holiday. jTbe In^ 
dians held it in a large hut and it lasted twelve 
days. It was called the "big house cereriiony.** 
Inside tbe big hoOse were tttree poles wh^Fe ten 
to twelve masks were painted red and black sim- 
ulating the twelve gods as the fndians im^ned 
them. During the ceremony some of the 'ffien 
told of visions they had aa boys. The whole cer^- 
mony was designed throggh the drum beating 
tincf colored feathers to drive away bad spirits. 

The Nanticoke^ were very healthy people who 
enjoyed the outdoors arid good food. When they 
were sick, ^ medicine man would be callecl on to 
drive away the spirits. He would use berries, 
roots, leaves and bark as medicines. Many of the 
herbs used are still growing in Delaware today. 
Manticoko medicine men wore supposed tc^ 
know how to make a strong poison that killed 
people. Ihey put the poison in the drinking 
water of the rival tribes. It was also put on the 
arrowtieads of the warriors and used in battle. 

Incftans believed in "sweating * and they would 
build huts into which hot rocks were carried. 
The lndi|(ns crawled in through an^opening and 
wafer would be poured over the rocks. The In- 



dl»i8 would remain ttwre until thair psaw worn 
opened and then , they ^fiKOuld lump Into a Hver. 
Thl^ WM prrcticed both suhin^ and winter. 

TrfKie was prevalent among the Indians, along 
ttm Eastern Shore.' Such'tr«to items as furs, 
treads and arrowheads were common. Other than 
trading, money was used for acquiring gocKis. It 
w»» commor^ referred .to as "Wampum" and 
was nothing^ore than seashells. Value was 
given to these aheils for their potential usis in 
making necklaces. 

The Indians, as previously mentioned, ti'aveled 
by fiver and ^^rhaps scnnething should be told 
of the art of a canoe making. The men would cut 
down a tree and "dig out" through tho center 
making sure not to poke holes in the bottcmi. 
Digging out means to bum out a lengt^ of th'e 
log- covering the preserved pdrts wittf Wet mud. 
The tx>at was "sanded'' down witl^^^dged rock. 

N^ticoke burial ^as very-strange in that they 
cut apart the bones, after stripping away the 
flesh,4Hf them into a bag and- buriedfthem 
either alohe or in a "community grave" called an 
ossuary. Almost all Indians were treats the 
same in this respect, chiefs and warriors alike. 




. OSCAR & WALTER (THE WRIGHT E[ROTHERS) 

» . . . •. , 

. , Tom Grumbling, Tracy Hoffeir, Christopher Parker. 

Suzanne Weiss, Chung Ho Woo 

The following Is part of an interview with Mr. 
(Valter .Wright, a craftsman and an elder of the 
Nanticoke Indian Tribe. He is ninety-seven years 
old, and currently resides In Oak Orchard. 

When we first saw Mr. Walter Wright, he was^ 
seated fn a recess between a warm furnace and 
an old cabinet. His gaze was concentrated on. a 
patch of Ught coming in from'the kitchen. Brown 
■ blotches of skin marred his forehead and hands. 

Mr. Wright was hard of hearing and slow in re- 
membering the past. "We had to shout oyr ^^ues- 
tions and wait a long time for the barely audible ■ ' 
short answers. • ^ ; 

"Have you lived here all your iMle?" 



lere i 
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'/Yes. • 

"What kind of worlWid yoit 
■' , , . yes. Had own scHp^JI 

Indian School. IfStd ohl^, 

schoolift'." 

' Mr. Wright afsq^jt^l 
separation . of 1he'^*| 

' said -^hat ' many of the 'India. 
Maryland, and l^orth Caroling 
born on January 21. 1881. ' 




down ther* at 
months of 

bit; about the 
i,anf tribes. He 
' Virginia, 
ht was 





Waff«f Wright 



Oscar Wright, Walter's brothar, also was very 
tnterestingl When first entered his house, he 
was a little apprehmislve, but soon jsndugh he 
was Miger to share with us the rich rnerm^lee of 
his (»et. ' 

Within Mb tribe; Oscar is known as a craft- 
sman te(»use of the many Iteins-he still rmrftes V 
and> sdfrsVAcist items reflect the Nan<|qoke In- 
dians'* culture. One of^ the items, Oscar, showed 
us yes a com i»ickef. The pickers were farming . 
impidfments that used to ahuck com. (Os- 
car rernhided us that the Narrficoke Indians were 
peaceful, farmiq^ Indians.) A leather strap is ft- 
tachec^ to d si|(-inch-lpng woocbn dowel which is 
pointed at bne end. It is fitted over't^ middle 
fing^ or (he whole hand .when shucking the 
corn!^ * 

From an old drawer Oscar showed us some $ 
n^klaces. One was a peach pit necklace. The 
other necklace was made of rattiesnale ver- 
tabrae and beads. Oscar had caught tie rat- 
tlesnake hiinself. 

When we told Oscar that his brother Walter 
had recommended him to. us, he told ue a funny ' 
story about his brother. « 

"Walter and a friend Were t)itten by a msKl. 
dog. The d(^ was kilted and his head waus sent 
. to a hospital to see if the dog was rabid and 
sure enough it was rabid. Since Jhe closest 
place for treatment of rabies was in Baltimefe, 
Walter and his friend were sent to Hie hospital 
in Baltimore, although Walter didn't wanf to go. 
He took* the liberty |o fulfill his wish and ran 
away from the hospital, never receiving the treat- 
ments. His friend- received the treatments for 
rabies, but Walter outlived hi% friend nonethe* 
less." 

Oscar then showM us his school companion, 
it actually was a pencil box which he has had 
since -tfe was seven years old. Unlike schools to- 
day, the Indian School didn't give any grades. 

When the subject of hunting was introduced^ 
Oscar said that Walt used to do. a lot of hunting. 
Walt would make a snare by stripping a small 
tree. He would bend it over for a vaplting like 
force and attach a wire \oop at tf\jB end. 

Oscar went on to show us some more items. 
One was a tomahawk head that he found in his 
garden. When Oscar showed us a headband 
made by his wife, we found out tliat his wife 
was blind. The headband was varied in colors . 
and very intricately made. 

Oscar also told us atK)ut eel baskets. They - 
were sha^rad similarly to fish-catching baskets. 
The baskets were funnel-shaped and crab bait 
was attached to the end of the basket funnel. 

Some of the things that Oscar made to sell 




were miniature baskets made from black walnut 
wcKxJ. It would take him atKMJt an hOur to inake 
orie tosket. ' 

Oscar elat>orBted mostly on the great pow^ 
wows of 1921 and 1930. Great numbers of peo- 
ple would come from many states. At one time, 
thousands of people would be feasting on pot- 
pies, chicken and dumplings and drinking from 
gourds. The |K}w-wow "lasted no more than one 
day and night. 
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ITALIAN AMERICANS 
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PROJECT OVERVIEW 



The McKean PET Project was most suc^ 
cessful. The team members conducted inter- 
views, developed a slide show, and produced 
material for an illustrated report. In addition to 
those material accomptishments, the students 
learned inte'rviewing techniques, -fcfecame more 
familiar with photographic equipment, and were 
introduced to methods of presenting oral and 



written material Even more intrinsic learning 
took place in their understanding of a generation 
or two above thefn. Fifteen Interviews were con- 
ducted, mainly of memt>ers pf the Italian com- 
munity. One of the greatest rewards of thid ac* 
tivity ^as to hear a student remark after an inter- 
view, "Wasn't that a great inten^lew. Weren't 
those people something else!'' 



Student Participants 

James Cook 

James Elkins 

Judy Kasses 

Todd Landry 
Suzanne Scott 

David Stlvettf 
Susan Talarico 

Oavid Womer 

Teacher Coordinator 

Irene Long, English Language Arts 
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A WALKrNG TOUR THROUGH LITTLE ITALY 



The tour began when we attended > mass at 
Saint Anthony's Catholic Church. The memlMlrs 
of this study group were quiet and attentive 
while the Catholic ones partici|Mited in the 
rituals of the service arKJ took communion. The 
service was conducted by Father O'Neal who la- 
ter gr»^ed us and allowed us to take pictures of 
the choir loft and altar. He took time to point out 
a painting' of the rnothsr of one of the students. 
The painting showisd the mother when she was 
a young child. 

All of the project students wers impressed by 
the beauty and omateness of the chbrch. We 
took as many pictures as possit^le within the 
limited time period allowwj after the service. 
The lady caretaker invited us toaQk for the Via 
Cruces on Friday evenings. Also, %he encourag- 
ed our tearp to t>e there on GocKi Friday, though 
it would be very crowded. As a matter of fact, 
she laughed and exclaimed that "perhaps there 
should be two Good Fridays." 
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Following mass, we went for our appointment 
with father Robert Balducelli, keeping our 
fingers crossed that he had not* been caiied 
hway. After leaving the church; we went to an 
adjacent building, the rectory.^lt too was loraly 
in sfone witfi a numt^r of stained glass win- 
dbws. The foyer was a recegtion area where 
Father Robert greeted the project team and in- 
vrted us into a conference room. Thift room 
seemed like a homey; yet business-like, hall with 
4D0uches at. one end and arconferende table a! 
another 

The interview Jtself was fascinating. Father 
Rot>ert was a natural to interview. He spoke to 
the point and elaborated at just the right places 
and then paused for the nekt question. As one 
asked a few (Questions, the others listened atten* 
tlvely. 

Following a half hour visit, Father Rot^rt call- 




St AtnktMf$ f^tOff 

^ Padua and Saint Anttony's gracte school and 
told th^m to be exfMctIng us. He, being a busy 
person, had'^romeone else waitir^ to see him 
and could not abcompany the project stuctonts. 

No ipictures were taken during the interview; 
We did take pictures for a few minutes afferward 
and thdn left for a tour through Padua Academy. 
One small interlude was a greeting to the school 
dog— -a Saint Bemp^. A few students from the 
group went to ^ him in his dog house which 
sits between the^hurch and tfie rectory.. Claire, 
the affectionate (fc>g*s name, was always happy 
to see anyone who happened to walk his way. 

P^ua^ the girls' high school was about three 
blocks from the ^phurch. Since the weather was 
'cold and snowy, we walked briskly. 

A student, Karen O'Kane, was assigned to es- 
cort our team around the school. She was very 
friendly and personable and directed our atten- 
tion to the right of the front foyer, pointing out a 
wail piai^ue with the names of the volunteers 
wfto* donated their labor to the building of th6 
school. 

The most astonishing thing about the school 
was the tremendous amount of art work. Father 
Rot>ert has a truly miraculous capacity for work 
and a talent that is beyond t^lief. Every hallway 
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has mosaic miays of every sdene imaginable 
such as zodiac signs, Biblical stories, and Amer- 
ican history scenes/ They were on lalidingSi 
stairways, and foyers, among other places. The 
library had a mural of mythological figures along 
the balcony. Blank waifs had murals that were 
outlined by Father Rot^rt to be filled in by 
students. The hallways were lined with reproduc- 
tions of famous artists, all with frames and por- 
table lights. 

Father Robert had explained beforehand that 
his love of art and beautiful things was definitely 
an. ethnic tradition. His talent has undoubtedly 
remained a tradition to an incredible degree. He 
also was especially proud that Padua had been 
chosen to be a reception hall for President Car- 
ter s visit to the Wilmington area. It was that 
beautiful building that was chosen as a fitting 
place for a Chief of State. 

We left Padua and made a qutck tour, of the 
grade scbool which adjoins the church. Again, 
-the art #6rk abounds. The girls were in coat^T 
and ties - even the youngest of children. 

Standing among the many restaurants in Little 
Haly is the church at Ninfh and duPont. We rode 
up to Sixth.and Scott Street to Andrisani s Mar- 
ket, it just so happens that the owners are the 
parents of Mrs. Maria Kelley, who is a teacher at 
the McKean High School. Mrs. Andrisani was de* 
lighted with our visit. Mr. Andrisani was asleep 
in the apartment right off from the store. The 
group' stayed fifteen •h[imutes but could have 
stayed there for the rest 6t tiie afternoon. 

Next, the group walked down to Riccio's Food 
Market. Two of the boys had already walked 
ahead to take more pictures. , \ 

There was some daca/a (dried fish) outside, 
but inside there were som6 vegetables carried 
foi^ mostly Italian trade. Mr. Riccio said he had 
been there for ten years but had been on Madi- 
son Street for some thirty years. He was very 
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JoviQland quite a clown. He put plants up to a 
student's ear while bur photographer snapped 
pictures. Unfortunately, the camera Jammed, and 
as a result the pictures did not develop properly. 

One of the members of the group bought arti^ 
chqtkes and- related that they were hard to gist. 
> TtM'group left and Mr. Riccio continued^ what he 
had'^planned to do wfien we tourists barged in 
^ to go across the street to get a beer. 

> As Ihe group continued to the middle of the 
next block, we stopr^d at another very small 
Italian grocery store called Peter Pops. This orte 
even had a cashier, part of the family, of course. 
There is a rather extensive line of Italian pro- 
ducts sold here such as ^andy, aauces, oils, and 
' macaroni. Thdre is hardly room for ten people, 
but the team was able to milj around for a few 
minutes. The 'group introduced themselves as 
they do wh^ going into any store. ^.ucKily,. a 
group member recognized one of the Papa fami- 
ly and again the welcome was a bit more hearty. 

We took pictures holding products with Italian 
labels and left. Outside there was more iMicala. 
One of the group held up d bacal^ at arm^s 
length and was phdtographed. \ , 

Across the street was a quaint b^ck. building 
with a stone inscription which was identified as 
a lodge. The group had discussed the origins of 
Jh^se groups with Father Robert. 

The group walked on heading for Peter's F^lye 
and Ten. We all^ crowded in and the shopkeeper 
again )yc6dnized a member of ow( group. A 
strange, but ple^isant rtierger of the focus points 
occurred here. A very concerned member of the 
group was trying to ascertain the location of a 
relatives dry goods shop. The daughter of -the 
. owner of Peter's Five and Ten told the student 
that it had^^been right across thp street. A 
customer lis^ning to the conversation spoke up 
to say he had known the student*s uncle. Tfiey 
were most congenial and happy Jo talk to us.^ 

One point of interest in Pete's Fi^e and Ten 
\was the array of spaghetti bowls and macaroni 
fhachines. Because of the interest we had in ar- 
tifacts, we took several pictures. 

Finally we climbed back into our station 
wagon - all ten of us and droie to DiFonzio s 
Bakery. It was getting late and the group had to 
be getting back to school. The group stopped in 
front of the store and our coordinator. Mrs. 
Long, went in She twught some pizza, cold - 
the dough kind. We took pictures of the baskets 
of rolls We also took a picture of the CorJeto 
Funeral Home next door. 

The group ate th6 pizza on the way home and 
arrived tired but satisfied andjicheV ^or fi^r ex- 
perience of touring through Little Italy. 4t ws^of 
cowrse, not long enough to spend there,||but it 
was great fun and very rewarding. 



HISTORY OF ^ 
SAINT ANTHONrS ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 



Jhe first idea of having a church for the Italian 
people in Witmiodtpn fcibgan in 1924. The bishop 
in the area nai^fe<;| fiather T««ker as pastor of the 
church to be bufH.' He was given the tasit of br- 
.inging the church biack to the people. Father 
Tucker said that the peopiie h^ fallen into a 
trend of cfMning ortly three times fkiring their life 
to church, "wfreri 'they were hatched, match9d, 
and dispatched." ^ 

Father Tucker was bom In Wilmington. He hml 
spent time in Italy ahd was. the' first enrolled in- 
Salesianum School. He chose the' spot wt^ere 
the new churc|i wo^ld be quiet. It was between 
Scott and'duPont and Ninth and Ten^ Streets. 
^Father Tucker also chose the name of the 
ohurch as Saint Anthony, honoring a favorite 
If^liarv'saint. . ' 

Some of the people on the finance committee 
br^^nized' by Father Tucker were Nicholas 
Fidance, A. Petrillo, and P. DelCampo. The 
Bishop of Wi4mington gave and during 

the first ' woek \hey raised SSO.CXX) toward 
buitding the new. church. 




St 4itt<tofiy BCutptun at St Anthonf's Chyrch 



The fir^t shovel of ground, wefi broken on 
March 8, 1925. It took until March 28. 1926» 
before, the first Mass was'hekl in the church. It 
took place JH1 Palm Sunday and over 4000 peo- 
ple showe#up. People were standing outside to 
listen to Kts fir^ service in tf^ newly, built 
church. They must have been satisfied with ttie 
service . t>ecause almost everyi^ "present be- 
came members. 




St AhUitMfs Sandusff 



Saint Anthony's is truly one of the opiy chur- 
ches produced by Wiimingtonians, for it was 
conceived in the mind of a Wilmington priest, 
planned by a Wilmington architect and con- 
structed by Wilmington contractors and labor- 
ers. 

Since the early days of Sairtt Anthony, two 
other schools have t^en built 7* a grade school 
and a girls' high school named^adua Ac^emy. 

Now the community is in the process of re- 
.modelling the armory ^nd making it into a Senior 
Citfzens* Apartment Building. 
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THUMBnAh. SKETCHES OF PERSONS INTERVIEWED 
/ AN Afternoon with mr. & mrs. paul anor^ni 





MBifAndriMni 



Pwl Amtrisani 



The bell of the shop tinkled as the door swung 
open; Mrs. Ahdrlsani stepped quickly to the, 
counter, leaving the teWision program she was 
watching. With a broad smile on fier pibasant 1 
face, her arms crossed, she spoke. | 

"May I help yoii?" She recognised the PET 
group from Having seen them during the tour of 
Little Itajy. '*Oh, w^lconie. Paul, the children are 
here/' 

Mr and Ml^s. Andrisani were beautiful people 
and provided a delightful interview. Mc An- 
drisani is a skilled craftsman, and his handiwork 
was a£(|rf>red by the group of young people with 
great sincerity and amazement. Mrs. Andrisani 
keeps active as the proprietress of thp small 
grocery store in the heart of Little Italy. Their 
^residence is behind the store, and before taking 
us through to talk to Mrj Andrisani, she closed 
the store so she could t>e'part ofthe interview. 

Immediately, it bedame apparent that Mr. An- 
drisani had prepared himself for our visit. He 
was a little nervous at first, but he spoke for an 
hour and a half rememt>ering exact names. 



dates, and addresses, of h^s Jobs, friends and 
residences. 

BeginnCng as a cart, and wagon maker in Italy^ 
he left as Mussolini was rising to power, an- 
ticipating the loss of freedom that the Italians 
were to suffer under the dictator's control. Here 
in this country in his early twenties, knowing on- 
ly a few aunts and cousins, he began a series of 
jobs that were ^kill demanding. Some of these 
jobs included work in a piano factory, in the 
housing industry, and in the infant industry of 
airplane building. Mr. AndrisifN worked for 
Balance Corporation of New Castle for twenty 
years. He was extremely proud to have worked 
on the airplane that flew non-stop to Germany^ 
one month after Lindbergh's historic flight. He 
told the story relating that Balanca was almost 
chosen to build the Lindt>ergh plane. 

Memorabilia abound in the Andrisani's house. 
The group was privilQged to see the pictures, 
plans and mementos collected over a span of 
half a century. Most amazing of all is Mr/ An- 
drisani's expertise in furniture making. He does 



1> ' 



almost all the work with hand tools, anct it is Im- 
possible to describe the beauty and artistry of 
the works he produces. There are pieces in Hag- 
ley Museum that he was commissi(M)ed to do as 
reproductions. Items he has created around his 
home seem like- priceless antiques. The unas- 
suming pleasure Mrs. Andrisanr took in her. hus- 
band's work and her charming interruptions to 
^4jJartTKsome of her husband's remarks are a part 
of her Warm personality. There was an amusing 
CMJCurrence when Mr. Andrisani became pfOvok-' 
ed that his wife was taking too much time with 
her story because he wanted to get on with his. 
Sha laughed good oaturedly and conceded. 

While some of, the students were photograph- 
ing Mr. Andrisani's Crafts and fumiture, Mrs. An- 
drisani led a few others to her kitchen and la the 
store in front. She showed them the 1ood she 
keeps in the freezer sc^s to beV^gP^i^ed for her 
children and grandchildren when Thfey come to 
dinner. Mrs. Andrisarii spoke with^great pride • 
about her son, Paul, who has a Ph.D. In econom- 



ics; her son, Joseph, who graduated from the 
University of Delavyare and who was employed 
by du Pont as an engineer, and her daughter, 
Maria, who became a teacher of English at Mc- 
Kean High School. Referring to their life, Mrs. 
Andrisani stated. "Paul never made a lot of mon- 
ey. In today's society money is emphasized." 
They did not expect their children to be furniture 
makers or operators of small businesses, A 
good education was their goal for their children, 
and they are proud of their accomplishment. 
However; Mr. Andrisani's skill is unique and his 
productions priceless to his fan^ily. 

Because the PET students had other commit- 
ments, the group had to leave, much to the dis- 
appointment of the Andrisanis, especially to 
Mrs. Andrisani. who had invited the group to 
stay for a snack. To satisfy the Italian hostess' 
need not to send anyone away unfed, she insist- 
ed that t^e students at least take candy bars 
with them. 





A VISIT WITH M(R& JOSEFINE GALLO 

Mrs. Gallo will /lever .nfiove f roip her present 
home. Since her late hu8t»hd and she ran a gro- 
cery store at that location for many years, she 
has come to love the neight>orhood, known to 
the residents as East 11th Street. For one thing, 
she just had her porch fixed; and for ^finother, 
Mrs. Gallo said she liked being able to^walk to 
St. Mary's Ch^fch which was nearby. 

It was a pleasant surprise to interview anyone 
who resided so far away from Littie Italy. We 
were aTso amazed at Mrs. Gallo> ^strong deter- 
mination and pride at:4>eing able to live alone 
with no companionship at all* What was even 
more surprising was the spaciousness of her 
home, Jor no one wpuld expect suph j| large 
home in a residence right off the city street. 

The store area was converted tp a regular 
room, although now it is nearly empty. The first 
room you observe as you walk into her hom^ is 
an entrance sitting rodm. Next to the sitting 
room, on the left, is a dining room and an adjoin^ 
ing Kitchen. The main living quarters arcr^pcated 
upstairs, along with the parlor, bedroom^ and 
t>athfooms. It* is truly amazing that l^s. Gallo i 
can clean and keep Jhe appearance njsat in^such ' 
a large home, but her sparkling refrigerator 
showed clear-cut evidence of her immaculate 
and meticulous care. According to her grand> 
daughter; Mary Ann Borrelli, Mrs. Gallo is so 
careful about cleanliness "that she always Tried 
food in the basement so it woh't splatter grease 
in her upstairs jdtchen. 



Mrs.^Gaiio showedf us many.t^eautifui hand- 
crafted Items. Trained as a seamstress in Italy, 
she has continued to employ her skill through* 
out her extended life-span. Her granddaughters 
have received her gifts of bedspreads, table- 
cloths, and hand-decorated pillows. She showed 
us. one piece that she has been designing for 
her newly married granddaughter. It was clearly 
visible that she was pleased with her latedt crea- 
tion. 

As a collectpr of mementos arrd porcelain 
pieces, Mris. Gallo had'much to sho.w us to dem- 
onstrate the artistic talent of her fellow Italians.. 
The exquisitely decorated porcelain vases, d^W- 
cately styled boxes, and the statuesque fidur- 
Ines were Qnly a' few of her prize possessions 
that she has brought back from Italy. Her Jpve 
for beautiful things was reflected in the crafts 
which are scattered throughout her entire horne. 

She also demonstrated hier talent of embroid- 
ery to the girls who were especially interested In 
her magnificent hobby. Her main tool for embroi- 
dery was a loop which she held in her lap as she 
worked. Everyone was amazed at her creativity 
and her ability to work in such fine detail. Her 
useful hobby hasibrought much happiness, riot 
qnly to her, but to all those for whom she- h^s 
made things. 




^Ofcelain figuriM 



With forceful congenialfty, we were all invited 
to a snack of cookie^ and coffee with her The 
cookies she served were Italian piizelles and 
like magic they rapidly disappeared from the ser- 
ving plate. 

For as long as Mrs. Gallo can possibly survive 
on her own she will do so, for she does not ^^ant 
•-:.tp be dep e ndent on anyone. Her loving attitude 
toWlmds people is typical of the Italian women of 
ber generatlorKwho were producers of families, 
co-workers in j^usiness, and later Grand Dames 
of many a descendants . 



A VISIT WITH. THE GUNQUIS 

! '*Did you see my letter to the editor alx)ut add- 
ing another bus line?** 

If anyone deserved. the name •'Spitfire/' Mr^ 
Lucy Gungui does. She has long b^n involved 
in community affairs and has become a 
spokesman for the concerns of senior citizens. 

In their compact apartment in Woodland 
Heights, Mr. and Mrs. Gungui 8|)oke atK)ut their 
life in this country. A second generation 
Italian/American. Mrs. Gungui grew up in Wilm- 
ington and helped-her parents who /an a grocery 
store. She remembers the hard working people 
who helped her parents^ run a grocery store. She 
remembers the hard working people who helped 
her -parents and helped one another through 
both good and t>ad times without depending on 
welfare. ^ ^ 

One interesting account Mrs. Gungui recalled 
was a funeral she was taken to by her mother. 
The body was drawn to the ceme'tery in a special 
trolley car, and she had saved an account from a 
News Journal story about special trolley cars. 
The trolleys running to Brandywine Springs Park 
were also recalled as were many stories at)out 
places in Wilmington while she was growing up. 

Mrs. Gungui emphasized the necessity of a 
good education. She called schooling the most 
important accomplishmient in life, and she urged 
the students to continue theirs as long as possi- 



ble, H9r own lack of education always hindered 
her» she stated, although she tried Mot to be si^ 
lenced on that account. Her scrapbook of news- 
paper articles in which she has t>een mentioned 
and her letters to the editor are evidence of her 
outspokenness. ^ , 

Mr. Gungui, who was rockirig as bis' wife 
spoke, later tOld of his coming to this country 
from Sardinia, which he recalled fondly as b^fng 
green and beautiful. As so many other imn^Qrant 
men did, he spent several years going fjp6m job 
to job, place to place, bettering his Work at every 
move. The variety of experiences thesfe men had 
are amazing. They were willing \^ learn n^w 
trades, hold new jobs, and go different places in 
order to advance thems^ves*- I^WW retired and in 
uncertain health, Mr. Gungui p^dins a twinkle in 
his eye and a tendency to Iwigh at whatever he 
can. X 

Underlying the convafCation was the feeling 
that the Gunguis wisrod they were back in the 
city. Mrs. Gungui, ir^ct, was -featJing a crusade 
to add more bus^ to the lines so that people^ 
who did not drH/e in the suburbs <ould have 
more mobility^ 

The .grou^mvas also entertained to fea and 
cookies at ^e Gunguis, shown picture albums, 
and some JMautiful handiwork .which Mrs. Gungui 
gladly unpExed to disrplay to the admiring group. 
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A VISIT WITH JOSEPH AND JENN\^ JUUAN 



O 



ERIC 



Both second generation Italians, Mr* and Mrs. 
JuUan have many roots in the community that in- 
clude activities from LittJe Italy .to our own 
McKean sch09l district community. Their son, 
Paul, is the principal of inlarbroo'k Elementary in 
the Marshallton-McKean School District and 
their'grandchildren attend McKean High School. 

Although they are both in their eighties, the 
Julians are still very active people in the com- 
munity. Mr. Julian, who looked as if Ke was only 
in his sixties, is a tall, erect and a proud-looking 
man. He spoke with all the intimate knowledge 
of his boyhood in Little Italy where immigrants 
flocked, and how it grew with amazing rapid- 
ness. The immigrants flowed into America which 
they considered to be their ' Land of Promise." 
Discussing the depression years, he informed us 
of expert masons afid carpenters who built 
structures for so little money, iust enough to 
make a bare living. He also spoke to us about 
quarrymen and railroad workers, all comrponly 
Italian immigrants. 




Photo of Fidance held bf Joseph Julian 
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Jmei»h and Jwnf J^fian 



One interesting Mttle anecdote he told was 
about a funeral of an-^iniportant Italian leader in 
which the procession was followed by a band of 
musician? playing a dirge. Such a procession 
was quite cortimon. 

Picmcs held by various Italian fraternal grcfUps* 
were^ still fresh in Mr. Julian's mind/as he ex* 
plained in detail the good memories as well as 
the bad. 

A point f^T. Julian emphasized quite strongly 
was the contribution of a contractor, Mr. Nicho- 
las Fidance, to the Italian community. It was 
through Mr Fidance*s philanthropy that many 
newly-arrived Italian immigrants were sheltered 



and fed. Mr. Julian even brought along with him 
several hew8paf:^r artjcles concerning the early 
work of Mr Fidance, whose descendants are 
still a part of the Italian gommunjty today.' 

A man of sparfcting good humor and quick wit 
he encouraged his wife to speak about her early' 
life.ybut she was more reticent and declined the 
offer. She said Mf. Julian could speak for her, 
whfch he did. Mr Julian's information is indeed 
an important part of this paper, anU liij is a 
veritable storehouse of information. It would 
take many volumes to include all the information 
that hej^nows, especially about Ihe life of Ital- 
ians in the early 1^'s. / 
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EXCERPTS FROM AN INTERVIEW 
^ WITH MR. JOSEPH JULIAN 



BOUNDARIES OF LITTLEJTALY 

. . I would say from duPont to Union and 
from Rifth to Ninth. Not a very big area but fair- 
ly well inhabited. There were ^ tot of homes. You 
tak§ - he (Mr. Nicholas Fidance) had built over 
200 homes and, of course, there were other 
homes hrere. There were frame homes. But all 
the ones^lie built were of brick, They're worth a 
lot of money now. And he always pridfed himself 
in never having sued anyone fof rent. Never put 
anybody out. He had the biggest heart of anyone 
I ever knew. He was a reah^hilanthropist. 

LODGES AND PICNICS # 

^ The different lodges, yoo know, the Italian 
lodges - there were three or four of them. And 
they'd have picrfics\at Fifth and duPont. At Fifth 
and duPont there used to be a Bavarian Park. 
There was a brewery, You wouldn't rememt>er 
the brewery, would you? On the southwest cor- 
ner there was a big ^ark, the Bavarian Parl^ It 
''was owned by the brew^^y and that's where 
they'd hold their picnics. Now that was . . . that 
was a thrUI that we got out of those picnics. \ 
mean, that was a big thing to uV They'd have 
parades, bands. Bands- that cameSdown from 
Philadelphia. Cracker-jack bands. And it was; an 
sflhday affair. 

Each lodge would have a separate picnic. 
They woufd designate certain days for their pic- 
nics. St. Anthony's they would have^a picniCf 
Now, that was long before the Qiurc.h was built. 
This was the St. Anthony's that honored the 
Saint. That was t>efore the advent of the Chu.rch. 
But there was the Prince of Piedmont, there wi|s 
the Lady of Mount Carmel. 

It was a community affair. Most of them be- 
longed to all of the lodges. Three or four of 
them. Yes. there weren't any restrictions. If you 



chose, your could join any of them. My dad be- 
longed to two or three of them. That would be 
four or five picnics a year. That's What we had to 
look forward to, ' 

WEDDINGS AND CHRISTENrNGS 

A vH^dding - and that's anotherMhrlil we got 
out of living in those days. I mean, the weddings 
*and the christenings. Jhey used fo throw out 
candy and tliey'd throw out this almond candy, 
you know. And we'd gather that stuff and put it 
in our blouses. That was n^rly every Sunday. 
There was always a ghristening or a wedding. 
Mostly christenings (^Sunday. / • 

ITALIAN PEOPLE • ^ 

Finest people in the world. >*ttiest people in 
the ^ world. I «found that even with, the Italian, 
ships. As impoverished as they were, they had 
big- hearts. And I was non quite a number of 
Italian Ships. I mean^ I ha^ oc6asion to be a 
t)o4rdtng officer on quite a jnumber of ships. And 
i found that* Spanish people are Jthe same way. 
They were all nice ^ they had to be to a govern- 
ment inspector. \t wasn't who we were, it was 
what we represented. That*s»what they respect- 
ed, but they were all courteous. , " 

AUTHORITY OF THE FATHER 

Well, he was the boss of the family. How did 
he indicate this? Physically! They were discipH- 
narians. really. Yes, I got many a licking from rqy 
Dad. But \ never lost any respect for him. 1 loved 
h^as dearly as I loved anyt>ody. You don*t lose 
respect for your parents If .they are real discipli- 
narians. Yes. if we had tlie old-fashioned wood- 
shed here today. we*(^ have better boys, better* 
children. 



DOMINIC and CtORINDA RUSSO AND FAMILY 



— A FAMILY WITH ROOTS 

Clohnda and Donny Russd are third genera- 
tion* Italians. Their family life ^till centers many 
of its activities in Little Italy. Although they have 
moved out of the-area, all the Russo children *at- 
tend St. Anthony's Grade School, and the family 
beiof^Qs to the St. Anthony's parisK. Clorindp's 



mother, Mary Clccarelli, and Donny's^ mother, 
Josephine Russo, Still reside in Little Italy. 
Plorinda*s brother Alphon^e Ciccarelli ia. the 
president of the St. Anthony's Parish (^ouncij; 

Olorinda. a small, viVaciouB,. friendly in- 
dividual served as the guide for (he McKean 



PET 'PWct group white tourliig. Little It^y. 
Everyone in the stdres Ijfnew her,, so no introduc- 
tion§ were h^essaryv She ws^ the resource per- ' 
son for the questions tthis grottp fUKi and also , 
made suggestions that were vaiuabfe in gather- 
ing information. A forrnal interview of the Russo 
;family was never conducted, but, many times 
tlieir Ititchen was \he setting for conversations 
and information eKbhange cOhceming this pro-„ 
Ject. Tha last sesa io rL 6f Jnformatiotv^thering 
involved Clorinda's^M|r, her Iady-/ri^n4> Mary 
Carucci, Alphonse:^imrelli, and f several PET 
tsam fnemtjers. Tfipy previewed ouriPET student- 

8 reduced slfde presentatio.ri an,d orally edited' 
ie t information on the custpms, and traditions 
gathered by the group. , ' 

MoV^^y was the family graciou^ and gener- 
ous in shafiQg infQrrpatioh, but their lifestyle • 
served as an e^tanmle' of the typical RaliarWAmer- 
^,j,4cap family * On birthdays, holidays, anniversary 
*^ ies,\hply communionsr^the gathertngs,. usua(y 
held in the Russo home, m^Su^ many genera-*^ 
tions, Yhe mfxing of the older mwhtiers with thaV- , 
. of the yoang is^^bundan* apd vl^ry Kalian. PJzza, .^. 
not the 8b^t|air^ht Idnd, is expk;ted. Pizza frit, ' 





daughter, she^dtrected and ordered h6r children ' 
and gnandcliiJdcen to do as she commaitdec^ , 
Laughing arid ht)Mer(ng intecmitentiy, she was J 
4 obviously loVed by* all. • Her rriany activities in y 
, senior centers of 5t Anthony and St. Thomas ' 
Kaep hel busy. Devoted to her family, active in 
community affali^, spiritually Strong, Mary Cjlc<' 
oarelli repr^riti the modem interpretation of 
'the Grand li^me of an Italian family.. 
" VAnd So^in<Jeed, do her children fotlpw in her^ .' 
" SdtstepsV Qn^TuesKlays. Clorinda goes to St. An- 
. thony's rGrade School to . help serve lunch. 
. labors, as well as those of* other mothers -~ar^ 
voluntary. Several times durif^ the ye^- the 
Ri^sso family— Cloftnda and Don, Nicky, Vour- 
years-old, Chi-istine, six-yearsrold, Dana, "nine-; 
years-old, and John, eleven-ye^rs-old-^ tal<e the 
gifts to the altar during the church' services. Dur- 
' ing the St. Aiithony^s Camivai, thekand^seyeral 
/6f th^ir friends rui^ an ice cream st#fd. Althoirgfi 
having nrioved physically frpm the center of thtf . 
community, spiritually and actively, the Russo' 
famil)L^s stilf intimately involved with the conv 
munity. wnere they had tttair roots; 

^^^^^ t_ < V ' ^ • 



meatfcialls, wfiddfrig' soup, ftid antipasto adorn, 
-the table. In the d^s before^ these family gafher- 
vings, the whole'family was busy with the prepar- 
ation. Ddha, the nine-yqar-old daughter, helped • 
her mother make tiomemade macaroni. *don 
made surfe that everyone's thirst would be satis- . 
fied. CIoFinda bak^ and Ihe ojder chiWrerf |f 
helped clean. Not«mvas.Hie irrfmediate family 
expected, but softSSiends who were Godpar- 
ents ot, the childrenVere also expecti 

In tteejjenter of the hub-bub, one wljl find MfS. 
CiccarelTi.'^OltS vivacious and energelifc as h4i 




A VISIT WITH 
^ ' MRS. 4OHANNA SHIVONE 

'1 love to be with people and to kee^r learn- 
ing/* These ^ntiments were expressed when 
Shivone was interviewed by project PET 



Mrs, 

students in her home im Nort+i Hill?. Ir^ her^.^ 
eighties, the anting Mrs. Shhfone is still active 
il^ the communny as a teaol^r of the, Italian 
language to individuals and various community 
groups. . ^ 

A tiny, fair-halced, immaculately grpomed per- 
<v^n,^M/s. Shivqpa dc^s not appear to t>e ^Ider 
tmli^ljrty. She is sharp and ^brant both in ap- n 
pearftrice and in wit. A speaker of several ^ton- 
gues, she enjoys^ traveling and continu^ ^to* 
learn frpfn her expeniences. v 
ndfi^ve 0I* Milan, Italy, Mrs. *ShivoHe was ^ 



trained as ia milliner, a maker of hats, in iier 
native land. She came to this couritry while in 
herl9arly teens. Displaying a quickness for Ian- 
guanas she was able, to grasp English quickly 
and graduated from an Americao' high school. 
That f£K;t is astonishing when one rememt>ens 
that in those day& there was not much interest 
in bilingual education nor in ""catering to im- 
migrants who spokejittle or no English. 

During the interview Mrs. Shivone hinted at 
the rivalry betweeri northern and southern Itali- 
ans. She ifid not recall many of the customs 
wTiich were practiced by village people having 
grown up in a sizable city. 



A VISIT WITH 
MR. AND MRS. JOSEPH SPARCO 



**Annie. ^yt>u .come to help, . us make' 



spagh^tt's. 

• "'Falher. I gpt liftle children, I no can come. 
^ "Vou dring the children with you." 

Mrrfi Annie Sparco related 'this conversat^oh 
she had with Father Tucker and said^. that it oc- 
curred many times" dlirrng it\e earjy years of the 
Italian community in/ WHmlftgton. Now, fifty 
years latfer, Mrs: Sparco Is. still making' spaghetti 
Vnd sauce for the community dinners. S^he and- 
her husband are famitiar figures in Little Italy, as 
they, tive rig*it across the street 'from St. Aij- 
thony> Church. They, both go tb the school kit-'. 




Annh Sparco 



ERIC 



A 



eh^r^on Tuesdays and Wednesdays two weeks 
prior to the eno of each month to worHi on the 
meatballs and spaghetti. Mrs. Sparco*s picture 
was recently in tKe paper referring to her long 
service in ttiis role. 

Speaking' in t^roken English and sometimes 
botl^ at oncet the Sparcos 4oid us bits and 
pieces of the life in the early Italian corr^munity. 
Also contfibutiRgi^to the interview was the god- 
son of the'S0arcoSs Joseph Cfccarelli, who in his 
sixties, also had great knowledge of the Italian 
community. One particular incident he remem- 
bered was a time when he took Mrs. Sparco and^ 




Joseph SpBfco 
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several of her lady friends to pick dandelion 
greens and rabaste along the roadside. It seems 
that they angered a faHpr although what the 
fedies were gathering in their aprons was; 
useless to him. , ' 

Another ane<)dote Mrs. Sparco .fold us was 
about Father Tucker's insistence on her help for 
the communjty dinners and also how' a.cofn(pit- 
tee would call on church memt)^ f&r donations 
of fqpd for the ingredients^ 

Good times were also remembefjpd when the 
neighbors gathered in the back aileM to play boc- 
ci» a game played with^woodlpn balls. They a/so 
played cards and drank some homemade wfne. 
The grapes for this win^ Mrs. Sparco recafled,* 
were often > t>ought from hucksters ',who went 
from- house to house. , ' 



.Mi(. Sparco at the age of nlnety-fo^r was also- 
- determirted to tell of some pf his early work ex- 
periences at the quarries. He spoke proudly 
about his service in the United States Army dur- 
ing World War Unfortunately, Mrs. Sparco was 
then reminded of ^er son's tieath in World War II 
and wept. This display of pride for service to 
their adopted country and love of their secor^d 
- homeland was evident in all jntervuews when the 
subject' of patriotism was mentioned. | 

-The Sparcos. who live a stone's throw Irom 
their beloved chOrch, ^re examples oVthe. hard- 
working Italian immigrants whose* labor^ helped 
-tj>^uild a growing industrial nation and who remain 
^^yal to their roots but are grateful and proud of 
thf ir adopted country. 



/ 



AN INTEF^IEW WITH 
liHRS. ROSE VOLY 



, This interview was conducted with "as^feefff^ " 
of farfiWy" Imce Mr^. ' Voly 1^ the gr^at- 
Srandnf\other of Suzanne* SoOtt' a member of the' 
.McKean PET Project staff. A* second g^peration 
lialian, Mrs: Voly has liv^d in little /lalyior most' 
o^ h6r eighty ydars. Sine tpld'of her early life and 
the diffibulties of growifig up when times wf re 
hareh for her in a large family with a^widowed 
mother^ ^r9> Voly's^ther had to work in a-Pro- 
testatit <JhurCh'to ^port her Children bu^found- 
that. the .parish ion.QiV, were kii\d to her and h^. 
chtldren.- I^evertbar^,' jSlrs- Voly rememt^rofJ 

• h|iving-to go to tfi^ <|oal heap to pick . out {he\ 
■ wheleb^iec^ f^m'lhe^^jgcarcfed ashes..! *' 

. Nowaday^, ;jMrs.' Voly IM^ 't6 entertain 'her .* 
.family,*, as few'ianhe hafppiK vierffied.^ Holidays^ 
- mean large family gaiheringa wRh many special* 
. kinda dHog3ds. EhtertainKng Without 'Serving food 
is unheard ofrfor an I'ta^an' hostess, and' at - the 
phd df the interview lUrs.Vbly cpnfirtried thi» be- 
.lief t>y insisting Ihe group eai'a. shacTc. in her 

• kitchen before'leaving.. / • * • 

During the interview Mrs. Voly iokJ of a pain>- 
tihg done by Father Rob'erfBaldiicQl I i Jn St..Arf- 
thony's for which he- usefd hep V?fiddaughter, • ' 
Suzanne's mo'ther, as a modfer. The. painting" was' 
later found wbeti 4he group tbured'-^hfi cttufch. 
. Mrs. Voly was very prpud of her 'pofisesslOrts 
from Italy, Especially th6 jewelry. .She; fold^ |js 
about her trip^ Italy an'd -her husband'iJ 'fahtliy 
with whom she lived while she was tl^^ra. 

Amazingly sprV and extremely lucidr^s. Voly 
is tiny In stature but glows with love -for her 
family. Suzanne rememt>ered her mother telling 



,her that "Grannie" would never be uncared'Jor 
as long as she lived among hertriends and fami- 
ly in Little Italy. 



4' 
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Rose Polf antt'^rait-^mndttaughti/r Suxmntia Scott 
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FATHER ROBERTO BALDUCELLI 
THE SPIR»rt)F ST. ANTHONY'S CHURCH 




father Robert Bsfducellf, Pastor of St: Anthor^y's Roman 
Catholic Church. W)lmmgtin 




tfie work 



St, artist, pontractor - which^jn 
he wear? All three! Alv 

admired and respected by dirtr-Born in Italy and 



rm does 
Robert/ 



•'Where s Father Robert'? ' 

3 over there the one in 
ips* 

i|qi 

ays^htii is Fatffer 

b7dirt-B ^ _ 

appointed priest of St, ^^^nthon/s in 1948, he has 
enlarged and enhanced the community beyond 
belief One must bo ama/ed by the extent of his 
physical labor fn the accomptisfiment of the art 
work in' the buildings. St. Anthony's Church, 
Grade School and Padu^ Academy are adorned 



with products of his talent. Mosiacs, murals, 
paintings abound - unmarked. 

What can one say to describe a spirit? Father 
Robert is everywhere. He embodies the Italian 
love of beauty and culture, the devotion of a 
priest- to^is flock, and he is a businessman 
dealing with realistic details of running a suc- 
cessful corporation. 

One ;might envision a large man of powerful 
physical stature displaying immense vigor from 
the description of Fafther Robert. He is, however, 
a graying man of medium height whose nature? 
appears very placid. In fact, there are stories of - 
his having fallen asleep in most illustrious com- 
pany. Whether in work clothes or priest's robes, 
at the altar or work bench, no one mistakes 
Father Robert Balducelli's devotion and dedica- 
tion to his people. 

These impressions are confirmed in speaking 
to Father Robert. In an interview with the \Ue 
PET Project group. Father Robert' spoke yvith 
pride of his part in enlarging^ the tangible 
holdings of the community - P^dua Academy, 
St. WTthony's.ir% the Hills, and the^enior Center 
Apartment Complex to be. He also admitted 
'great pride in the choice of Padua Academy for 
the reception of President Carter when tie spoke 
in Wilmington earlier this year. These a^dm- 
,plishments were related not as sources for per- 
sonal recognrtion. but as an example of what a 
community can do with God's help, a willing- 
ness to devote long hours of work, and talent in 
many different fields from construction work to 
business management Presently^ the communi- 
ty IS involved in the preparation of the carnival 
of* St. Anthony's on the Hill. Father Robert is 
there working side by side, shoulder to Shoulder, 
spint to spirit with his people. 



EXCERPTS FROM AN INTERVIEW 
WITH FATHER ROBERT BALDUCELLI 



THE LANGUAGE 

Whon fhey canio fioff?. the t)Kj handicap 
Jhey had was the language. They did not speak 
English. As a matter of fact/ they didn't even 
speak real l^y what you can Italian, ^ach one of 
thern had their own dialect Which j^dialect is 
Vot, as certain people believe, a corrupt6d Itali 
aa. It was >a language of its own, of a certain 
area where a person is/ horn. Now when^they 
canne here, they were lost from the religious 
pioint of view, because they didn't know where 



tf) (JO. Ttioy didn't know which rrtiurch to go to 
Thoy dicJn t understand the language, so son*e 
churches provided some services^for them but 
there was very little clergy who sp()ak Italian." 

BUILDfNG A tHURCH FOR T+IE 
ITALIAN PEOPLE \ 

. . Now the question was that they had no 
money, but t^at did nol stdp them from envision 
ing a real immense church that would renwid 



them of their own country. Money is not a fac- 
tor. That is the only church we're going to have, 
and so because there was no money what they 
did, they got - a loan, bigger than the world for 
them They bought the entire block, you know, 
because they want a lot of land. And then they 
started to work on volunteer labor to supply the 
money tfiey didn't have. So they work fevery 
evening, they work every Saturday and keep 
working and working and working and they bulk! 
a church. They built the outside all and the roof 
and then in they move. Inside was bare. And it 
remained that way for twenty-five years, Littte by 
Kttle. you know, they finished the inside, but the 
idea was io build something very beautifut, very 
outstanding, sweat and blood in it, and keep go- 
ing/* 

^So. in that way. out of necessity, started 
what we call the volunteer labor in St. Anthony's 
parish which started in 1^4. And. believe it or 
not, it continues up to today, fifty year« later. 
And with that system, they built a church, they 
built the grade school, they built Fournier Hall, 

1 they built the convents, they built Padua Aca- 
demy, trtey built this building. We are building a 
camp. And' we are building an armory and so 

♦ forth and so forth - never ending, never ending. 
The courage that these people had. it is abso- 
lutely unbelievable, unbelievable." 




UNIQUENESS OF ST, ANTHONrS 

. . . Here there was a good combination of 
people with great faith and, good leadership, you 
know. You have to have both. And the people 
were dreamers, which is good, you know You 
must have high ideals, have faith and then really 
you move mountains. There is nothing you can- 
not do when you want to do it. Nothing and one 
thing wtiich is very beautiful that t admire in this 
community .wias that since the beginning - the 
fact that, they had very little money and very lit- 
tle substance bid not stop them from envision- 
ing sometNng absolutely great.'* 




Father Boberio BstducBlli 



. ETHNICITY 

\ . . You see we are still very much ethnic. 
We believe in ethnicity. But. I think there's two 
different mentalities about looking at ethnic 
groups. One menlality that I found out in sor^ 
areas they are very divisible, "I am Ukranian and 
you are - I don't know what you are and you stay 
^ there and I stay here, and you don't come next 
to me." Well, that is the wrong type of attitude. 
We are not human beings. to be divisive. We 
have to mingle and to share thinggj^ike that. But 
at the same time. I don t'^elieve in the melting 
pot idea. I wish we would ai\^be mingled togeth- 
er and make the same common soup. etc.. etc. 
Because it is impossible; it is not normal: every- 
one -tfSs his own tradition - which is beautiful 
ind you cannot become a blank, you know, for- 
get your tradition. So these things that yog have 
are made to be share^ with everyone. Befdre 

s ; - / 



ethnicity they should be very expansive, embrac- 
ing everything. When you have, I would say, fes- 
tival - suppose, for instance, an Italian festival, 
is it really an Italian festival? It is not a festival;* 
it IS not a carnival; it is an Italian festival with 
Italian flavoring. The entire city X)f Wilmington 
comes to it And most welcome to it. It is not 
because they are, not Italian or they're another 
breed we don't want them. Thai's what you 
think? We have a lot of intermarriages. It is fine. 
We have a lot of people who come into church 
that are not Italian. Why should it make a dif- 
ference? And there is no difference in the way 
.the person is treated because they're not of Itali- 



an extraction. No difference whatsoever. It*s an 
all embracing thing, you see. Like, for instance, 
an Italian boy mames an Irish girl. Okay, the 
Irish girl is not going to be persecuted because 
she happens not to be Italian. She's a member, 
of the family, you know. And that is it, see. And 
in that sense I think ethnicity is very good. It is 
easy - much easier to fprm a community when 
you have a base like that than when you have a 
people from everywhere, everything moving 
around. . . . Here yoy see they come from 
somewhere. They never go home. Like a member 
of a family. They are all a family." 



CUSTOMS AND TRADITIONS 



GODPARENTS ^ 

Godparents are jgf^osen byS(alians and all 
Catholics, as we^ as some Prote^ant parent^. 
The purpofp of^odparents is to raiii^the child 
m the Catjierfic faith. Gome say that they'^'»iH|L if 
neces^affy. raise the child in case of the parents' 
death. Father Robert told us that during World 
War II. he saw 95%/ of the orphans picked up 
by thfeir godparents. 

In Italian, the godmother is called commare" 
and the godfather is called compare/ It seems 
to be shortened in speech to ^compas* and 
sometimes means more than godparents, but al 
so a spiritual relationship formed by serving as 
best man or maid of honor at a wedding. 

Sometimes the tradition of the best man and 
maid of honor serving as godparent,s to the first- 
born IS adhered to Many people have several 
godchildren Mrs Andrisani told us that she had 
seven 

The obligation of the godparents to the god 
child seems to be to provide the gifts on birth 
days and holidays However, the bond is deeper 
m many cas^^s. as was obvious in the expres 
sions t)otween Joe Ciccarolli and his godpar 
onts. the elderly Sparcos. . 

PATRIOTISM 

In every vinterview we conducted, we found 
Wiat Italian Americans were proud of their adopt- 
ed country. Several had fought in World War I 
and many had sent sons to battle in World War 
IL Mr. and Mrs. Sparco t^d lost a son in the Se- 
cond World War. Some immigrants gained citi- 
zenship by serving in the army. ^ 

They alLspoke with^great pride of their.native 
countVy arKl many had returned to visit. Mrs. Gal-, 



lo, Mrs. Shivone, and Mrs. Voly all spoke of their 
trips to Italy, but as Mr. Aliquo said, **My father 
was very loyal to this country. As a result of this, 
four of us tK>ys ended up in the service. He hung^ 
the American flag in the window. In fact, I shin- 
4 ed the shoes of servicemen for free/* 

FUNERALS 

There was a time when if the 'deceased was 
not "buried from the house," Tiie family was talk- 
ed about. However, wakes are rarely held in the 
. homes nowadays, and times are very different. 
When an imporlrfiTt person died, a band might 
atcompany th&A)urial procession, as Mr. Julian 
remembered. Another Italian to rememt>er a par- 
ticular funeral was Mrs. Voly. She received a let- 
ter from her husband's family in Italy who wrote 
to her and told her that it waar time to send them 
the needed materials for the burial dress. In this 
Italian tradition the daughter-in-law holds the re- 
sponsibility of preparing the burial dress for her 
mother-in-law. Mrs. Voly responded by guickly 
pointing out that they need not worry about dy- 
ing, but she would send the materials as Boon 
as she bought them. Mrs. Voly's mother-in law 
died on the same day the package was received 
in Italy. They got the dress made and put her in 
It. along with her shoes, stockings and combs 
for her hair. It was a strange coincidence which 
led Mrs. voly to believe her mother in law was 
predicting her death. 

Mourners on one occasion remembered by 
Mary Ciccarelli held a rope of flowers. Father 
Robert said that in small vil^^fges in Italy, 
everyone went to funerals ancf Mrs. Ciccarelli 
said that was the case here in^ilminglon. If an 
important or well kn^wrr^TTiember of ftie com- 




munity died, "everyone in town" was there. 

The family mourned by wearing black. A wi- ^ 
dow wore bfacK for one year. Men wore Mack 
armbands, and children wore black shirts. 

PROCESSIONS 

Father Tucker was credited' with revhfing the 
Italian custom of processions through the com- . 
munity. The occasions when these prcK^essions 
occur are currently the evening of Good Friday 
and the parade celebrating Saint Anthony's 
Feast Day. 

Each is very different. After the church ser- 
vices on Good Friday evening, altar boys, 
priests, nuns and the congregation with lighted 
candles escort the bpdy of Christ on the funeral 
bier around the streets of Little Italy. A band 
playing a dirge is also in the procession. 

The parade-like proces&ion on Saint Anthony's 
Day is ^a joyous occasion, parishioners pick up 
the statues in the church and carry them 
through the streets. People along the curbs run 
out to their favorite saint and pin money to rib- 
bons on the statue, tt seenis that some competi- 
tion develops as to which saint collects the 
most money. 

The parade-a gala event- the Saint Anthony's 
carnival. This event has attracted people from far 
and near and is an anticipated event for Italians 
and non Italians alike. Food, music, rides, enter- 
tainment games of chance, and rhore food are 
the attractions. Members of church clubs often " ^ 
dress in native costumes and serve in the "res- 
taurants/' in the cafeterias, school yards and 
halls. During Saint Anthony's carnival, everyone 
becomes a little bit Italian. 

THE ITALIAN HORN 

The Italian horn is usuaHy worn on a chain. It 
is in the shape of an Italian hot pepper. Worn by 
the Italians, it is a good luck token. Now, the 
jewelry industry in the United States has 
advantage of the interest in this good^ 
and has produced them in many 
ors. 

THE EVIL EYE . 

* The Evil Eye, also called the/malocchio, is an 
Italian superstition that is accepted by the 
Roman Catholic Church/When someone tells 
one how beautiful the ^ildren are, or gives any 
kind of compliment/^ifithout saying ^God , bless 
you. " the person nprust make the sign, of the horn 
with the forefinger and pinkie. 

Talking off^the Evil Eye is done by placing a 
plate of water over, the hiead of the person upon 
whom the spell is c^st. Prayers are said by the 
person warding off fhe spell. At the same time. 
Ihe finger is dipped in a teaspoon of oil. then 
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dropped into the plate of water If the oil separ- 
ates, the Evil Eye is present. When two eyes are 
-fprmM by the oil, it means th€|t the perron is rid 
of the spell. One must telieve in this strongly in 
order for it to work. The process of the ridding 
of the Evil Eye should be taught on Christmas 
Eve to t>e most effective. 

NEEDLEWORK 

Mrs. Gallo said "Shhh, Mary Ann doesn't know 
she's getting this yet.*' The piece she showed us 
was a beautifully crocheted afghan. 'I've done 
one for each of my granddaughters.'* 

Mrs. Gungi held up a tablecloth she had 
stored dway with other handmade scarves. Mrs. 
Voly had a crocheted afghan on a chair. 

Italian women were taught to stitch at a young 
age and some were even hired to sew for an oc- 
cupation. Mrs, Gallo was trained as a seam- 
stress and Mrs. Ghivone as a millhier:. 

All of the homes had a handmade piece some- 
where near where we sat. it was obvious that 
ther« were hands which did not like to be idle in 
Italian homes. 

MORA 

A popular game among older Italian people 
with plenty of spare time is mora. The^ object of 
the game is to score as many points as possi- 
ble. To do this, the players call out number^ and 
at the same instant they throw out a certain 
number Of fingeiie. The contestant whose num- 
ber is closes^© the nUml>er of fingers thrown 
out wins th9^at|h. 

CHEI 

C^ms or rubask are wild mustard greens 
ftch grow in open fields. Etarly in April is the . 
?st time to pick the greens, because they are 
young and tender. On warm days. Itahao families 
are out in the fields, bent overfall day-long, 
choosing the best-tasting greens. They Nare^ 
cleansed and prepared, first by t>oiling. and th^ '"l^. 
they are drained and_Unally- f{ied in oH and 
garlic. The cooked greei^ can be'^eatert; hot w ^ 
cold. , ' 

PREPA^tATlON OF BACALA 

Bacala is a dried cod fish, which is cut into 
long gr£fy Strips and is generally sold outside of 
the store in baskets. In order to prepare bacafa, 
it must first be soaked a few days in water, or be 
rinsed drop by drop from Uie faucet until the salt 
IS completely drawn from the fi^h. Bacala' is 
cooked in a pot along with oi^and onion. The 
onion is taken out an|Kleft to slmmdiLwith the 
garlic and v^er. Wmie the fish is simmering, * 
the tomato sauce should be prepared. The baca- 
la is removed frooi the pot and cooked with the 
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tomato sauce until it is ready to serve. 

This gives the sauce extra zest and spice. The 
noodles should be coolted as regMtar spaghetti 
wootC^FiMlly, the sauce is poured over the 
noodles ana served. 

polenta] 

"The gracfi is in the pan, and we can put more 
pasta in the pot," is a familiar and comfnon 
quote heard In many an Italian home during the 
preparation of the Sunday dinner. The Sunday 
dinner is family time with the father in the lead, 
gathering all brothers and sisters with .thdir hus- 
bands and wives and children. Talk and laughter ^ 



PROJECT 

The students in the PET Project have obtained 
knowledge they will get no other place. If they 
had never participated in this activity, thev 
might never have known of the traditions and 
customs of the Italians, hor might they have the 
opportunity to sit down and discuss in intimate 
detail the lives of adventuresome, brave, and 
hardworking people. ^ They are far richer for hay- 
ing taken this opportunity to learn respect for a 
generation of strohg people, to gain admiration 
for their accomplishments, and to become **tun^ 
ed in ' to a culture which reveres family ties, 
church and ttteritage. ^ 

Some spdcTfic student responses follow: 

'\ . . but they seemed to be most proud of 
their homeland and the traditions they carried 
with them: They seemed, proud to present the , 
customs to us; almost as if they had invented j 
the customs arid traditions ^emselves." I 

*\ , . The church was the most fantastic thing \ 
I have ever seen. It wqs extremely beautiful and / 
holy. It was a sight to behold both inside and 
out;' ^ 

(Speaking df Little Italy) 'Places like that 
formed to keep traditions, customs and spirit of 
Italy in their hearts and minds. The people in Ita- 
ly were ,fj4ndly, helpful, and sharing and the 
spirit of yiat was brought over here ' 

(Ansv^Qring what did they learn from" the pro- 
ject) "That people, no matter where they come 
from, will bring traditions with them and make it 
a par#of their society and though the customs 
may fade, they will not completely disappear." 

*\ . . They wei* all very hospitable and were 
very willing to share any informatiohr they could. 
And they were happy tq^how off their trea 
sures." 

. . Of all the people I interviewed, I per- 



is\foud, and everyone mjoys Mom's gcK>d home- 
c(K)king as the courses continue. 

Nstfning Italian'dishes would long arKj end- 
less. One, however, is interesting because of its 
uniqueness |n preparation and serving, it is cdlir 
ed polenta. This dish is meKJe of corn meal 
water and salt. It is stirred with a heavy wooden 
pin for a long time. A special wooden tK>ard is 
placed on the -^kitchen table. The com me* is 
placed in the center and gravy ttomato sauce) 
poured over it. Each family memter cuts his 
share from the lar^e loaf and draws It to him to 
eat. No plates are used. 



SUMMARY 

sonally rememt>ered Mr. Andrisani. He had such 
a memory for people, dates, and exact ad- • 
dresses that he amazed me. The furniture that 
he m^e was unbelievable, especially when I 
discovered that he only used hand tools." 

'\ . . AM the people I talked to seemed very 
willing to talk and show their possessions, be- 
cause I feel they are proud of their heritage and 
this was a chance to express that pride. ' 

. . Experience in this project has shown me 
that whatever background or heritage I am from I 
'Should be proud of it. Because to be a success- 
ful person in life, you must first be proud of 
yourself and you cannot be proud of yoursetf 
without t^ing proud of your heritage/' 

. . I thought most of the people we inter- 
viewed were very proud of their heritage and 
were very willing to talk about their experi- 
ences.'* 

. . I think the people were most proud of 
the way they got started in America, adapted to 
the American way of life, but kept their customs 
and ffaditions." 

. . The stores in Littl6 Italy impressed me 
the most- I liked the way the Italrans enjoyed do- 
ing their ^bs. They were very friendly and in- 
^ teresting Stal^ to/' 

. . The most important idea is that all of 
the people loved to talk about their backgrounds 
and were fascinated that we -were "So fascinat- 
ear • 

Ttiese quotes are taken from a Worksheet that 
was to be done as a requirement for the Ethnic 
Traditions course at iMcKean. The students in 
this course are those on the PET Project teairi. 
They received a half-credit 4or participation in 
the project. ; . 

A special Inforfpition event took place on 



Mprch 1/1978 when the McKean PET Project 
Xekm drove into Little ita^y. After attending Mass 
at St. Anthony's Church, tte group met with 
Father Robert Balducelli and then toured Padua 
Academy and St. Anthony's Grade School. Fol- 
lowing that, the group took a walking tour 
through the shops in Little ItaPy, an area in.Wilm- 
ington which covers the blocks from Fourth 
Street to Broom to Pennsylvania' Avenue to 
Union Street (a rough estimation). During the 
tour, the tean^ spoke to shop owners and custo- 
mers and took pictures of the inside and outside 
of the stores. ^ 

A school activity that took place as a result of 
Project PET was a slide show presentation to 
the McKean High* School's student body. The 
McKean PET team presented a^ narrated slide 
show as part of the- American Field Service Day 
at McKean on May 12. ld78. During this ahnual 
event, foreign Exchange students from different 
schools in this area sat. as a panel tp answer 
CMjestions from the students who are'' brought to 
the presentation by their classroom teaahers. 
Others may also attend who are'oh jtheir^ffee 
'mods. This activity is Always! popular* at Mclkean 
find this year the PET team provided ^an extra 
feature with its prografti'on Italian cystoms dnd. 
traditions. The ^half-hour slides and dialogue 
were given three consecutive times to a chang- 
ing student audience. After the program con 
eluded, the group received many oomplimenfs 
and interest in the work they had done. - 

Many people wefl| helpful to the Project PET 
Team in their own Way. 

Father Balducellr was extremely helpful be- 
cause of his broad contact with the community 
and his empathy with the Italian people. Joseph 
Julian was helpful because of his knowledge 
and longevity in the community Of Little Italy. 

Other helpful people were: 



People otJtalian descent— 

• Father Robert Balducelli; Priest at St. An- 

thony's Catholic Church 

• Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Julian; .Jenny Julian. 

housewife. Joseph Julian, retired customs of- 
iT-r IMtai^ — ■ ■ — 



Mrs. Josefine Gallo: retired shopkeeper . 

Mrs. Rose Voly; hoOsewife. . 

Mrs. Johanna Shlv^'he; semi-llbtired teadher of 

Italian, also worked in insurance and real 

estate. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jpseph Sparco: Anne Sparco, 
housewife. Joseph Sparco. mason. • 

Mr. and Mrs. Anthony ^©ungui; Lucy Gungui. 
housewife. An^ny Gungui. retired ,shoe- 
maker. 

Mr: and Mrs. Paul Andrisani; Mary Andrisani, 



y shopk^per, Paul Andrisani, retired craft* 
sman^ 

• 'Mi'. James Allquo; Vlce-Princt^al of McKean' 

High School. 

• Mr. Joseph Scalise; Guidance counselor at 

McKean High School. 

• Mr. Angeio Sinopoii; Math teacher at McKean 

High School. 

• Mr. and'Mrs. Dominic Russo; Clorinda Russo, 

housewifa, Dominic, carpenter. 

People of other fiat/onafft/es*— 

• Nijm.eh and Massad Kansses. Palestinian 

Arabs; Mrs. Kasses, nurse, Mr. Kasses, retir- 
ed from Sealtest. 

• Mr. Gerald Saimere, Estonian; Executive. 

• Mr. and Mrs. Cestmir Kratky, Czechoslovakia 

an; Mrs. Kratky. housewife, Mr. Kratky, muse- 
bm curator. 

Most definitely projects of this sort should be 
continued. The^students who participated in this 
one' will remember the things they learned and 
the interviews th«y conducted and will even tell 
their own children at>out them. The si^ificance 
of this type of experience is^immeasurable. 

It is suggested for future projects of this type 
that there should be closer contact between 
technical advisors and the student participants. 
The photography aspect was an absolute t>ane 
to our proup. The trial and error method is costly 
a^nd frustrating, especially when one cannot eas- 
ily correct errors, even when the errors are ap- 
parent. 
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OVERVIEW 



Harry Spencer 



Project PET is a student program designed by 
the Delaware State Department of Education to 
give a ^elected group of students an opportunity 
to share in an effort designed. to- preserve ethnic 
traditions: " ' * 

Today, many ethnic traditions ah bein^i lost 
through the process of Americanization. Thte 
process can be described as -the ways in which 
all ethnic groups tend to give up their traditional 
ways oi^ lifQ in order to become more, like ''other 
Americana." The process requires different 
grojjps. to giy^ up ij^uch of their rich heritage 
and causes the cultural identity of various ethnic 
'groups to'become assimilated into the America^ 



cultural ^>^tern. * 

It was believed that something had to be done 
to preserve the heritage and customs of the vari- 
ous people who come from all over the world to 
make their homes in ihe United States, Thusr, the 
task of the Project PET was to study the cultural 
traditions ot different ethnic groups so that the 
people of our generation and future gefferations 
wou^d examine the ways of their ancestors. The 
students of the Wilming'tqn High School PET 
Project have studied the customs and traditions 
of the Black and Hispanic communities of the 
City of Wilmington. Oyr findings are included in 
the followmg article.' 
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AN OVERVIEW OF THE* 
BLACK COMMUNITY 



Olga Hurtt 




From the many interviews that we as a group, 
have conducted, we have arrived at a generalized 
picture of the Black community of Wilmington. 

We haye found that while there are many fe- 
male-headed househoWs, the majority of famil- 
ies are headed by males* The families terid to be 
large anc^closely knit: The father's role is that of 
the income earner while the older brothers and 
sisters help the mother to raise the younger 
children. 

Education is stressed by the parents. They 
fesL.ttiat in order to get anywhere and to make 
something of their lives, they hdve to get an 
education. This they try to pass on to their chil- 
dren. Because of this belief, Blacks .in the city 
have advanced tremendously, have gotten better^ 
jobs and have achieved recognitien in the thea- 
ter and the other arts. 

Religion has alsQ been another strong bond in 
uniting Black families and the Black community. 
The extended Black family is also drawn togeth* 
er by celebrating such joyous occasio^ as wed- 
dings, anniversaries and birthdays. 

In conclusion, we have fouhc;! that educatipn 
has p^ayed a major role in the economic and 
political advancement of Wilmington's Blacks, 
Schools, chinches and social organizations 
(such as the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.aA.) ha\re provid- 
ed a needed focal point for the unification of the 
Black community in Wilmington. 
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A LIVING TREASUREHOUSE OF KNOWLEDGE 



Rochelle Livingston 



When J was asked to Interview this person by 
asfriend of mine, I had no idea of the amauD* of 
information that she would be able to provide. 
She seemed to be able to tell us whatever we 
wanted to know about Black culture. 

*1n the days of my rearing, . all the people in 
the neighborhood were close to each other. Be- 
cause of this warm feeling, it 'made the neigh- 
bors secure and qomfortable with each other. 
This also made the people of the community^ , 
willing to readily t^e part in all community^aeC. 
tivities," said Mrs. _ 

Mrs, Pearline White' is a native of Maryland. 
Her parents moved to Delaware when she was 
only five years old. ^hey had to move off their 
peaceful farm in Marylfirnd because of World War 
I. The government was taking over the land, oc- 
cupied by their family. She had nine^' brothers 
and sisters and she was the youngest of the 
family. 

t^^aving a large family was one of the charac- 
teristics of the black community. This prpt>ably 
occurred because there was not widq^pread 
knowledge of birth control. ^ / 

Mrs. White stated that, ^the family/members 
were very protective towards one^ another/* 
Whenever one- member of the family was involv^ 
ed ire something, everyone became involved. 

The older brothers and sisters of the family 
were to be respected as through they were the 
mother or father. Sex was not spoken of by the 
parents fo the children. The parents did not want 
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the children to know about sex, but they did 
want them to be abl| to handle themselves 
around members of the opposite sex. 

In the family unit everyone had a specific ^ 
responsibility. The father of t^ house uSMJially 
had the responsibility of .controlling the family 
finances and stepping in .whenever the family 
had an argument. The mother had the responsi- 
bility of rearing the chHdren. As we found in the 
ispanic community, if yie child was successful 
The father got the credit, if the child did some- 
thing wrong, the mother got Ihe blame. 

Blacks usually lived within an extended fami- 
ly. Mrs, White's family included "the grandpar- 
ents, aunts an^ncles, as well as cousins. Mrs. 
White told us that she could remember how her 
grandparents came and went from their house 
daily. The extended family brought the home 
closer together. 

The black families of today are slowly getting 
away frorn the idea of the extended famil^y. This 
lack of communication and togetherness is what 
many see to be the major caiSse for the cultural 
breakdown in black families. 

Mrs. White attended the old Number 29 Public 
School which was considered to be an ail 4)lack 
school. From this school she continued her edu- 
cation by attending the "new" Howard High 
School which was built in 1929, Mrs. White was 
a member of the first graduating class of the 
new school. She also had another interest which 
began at Hov^d Wph. This Was the interest in. 
jslt\6 the interest of, a fine young man, who later 
t)ecame tier husband at the age of 23. 

After graduating from high-school. Mrs. White 
went on to college and while still in school, Mrs. 
White began to raise her family. On campus she 
had three boys and one girj. Her d^yo^ter was 
the youngest., . ^ # \^ 

Mrs. White's parents were^ery tovihg and ap- 
preciative people. They always ^wanted tb see 
their children achieve any goals ^at they had in 
life. 

When the family of twelve moved <o Wilming- 
ton, they lived on the eastern side of the city. 
Mrs. White said, "the neighbors didn't want to 
see us, or ai*iy black family, moving into the pre- 
dominately white area. When they realized that 
we weren't what they had /expected, we were 
then accepted.'* 

Later, as the years progressed, more and more 
Blacks would come into the area as gradually 
the whites moved away. She said, "This was the 
case in my neighborhood." 

What Mrs. White remembers most about the 
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Black culture is the love to celebrate joyous oc- 
casions.- August .Quarterly, weddings, holidays 
and any other time that the family could be to- 
gether were celebfaterd. i 

August Quarterly was a celebration dating < 
from the time of slavery. This celebration oc- 
curred because the staves were only allowed to 
go to church pn their own once a yfear.^Since 
they could only get together as^a whole on, <he ^ 
last Sunday in August they woi^d plan a grand , 
feast. This tradition went on for many ^ear$ and 
was given ihe name of August Quarterly. At thfs 
celebration many of the ethnic foods wsere serv- 
ed. Among the foo^s were fried chicken, colTard / 
greens, ox tails, ctiitterlings. black-eyed peas,, 
corn bread and chicken and dumplings. This 
event was celebrated in Mrs. White's youth and 
is still a special occasion in i&olated parts of the 
South. Mrs. White' remembers this lovely tradi- 
tion as being the end of the summer vacation 
and the beginning of a new school year. 
. Weddings are special in the black community. 
This gathering gave many young blacks a 
chance to show themselves off to the communi- 
ty. This also brought many rwembers of the ex 
tended families together to talk and to have fun. 
The size of the wedding depended mainly upon 
the size of the famfly and not the wealth of the 
lamilytv 

Mrs. White has-^always believed that a motfier 
should •stay at home and take care^of pet chil- 
dren. I really didn't start work uriTll all my kids 
went off to school. SirM:e I had a girl to take care 
of, I wanted to be home wh^n she got there. ' 

Mrs. White stated that-this opinion/which she 



forrn6latad in early childlood, has now changed. 
She' now feels that a rt)other is able to have a. 
jDrofession and still be I competent mother. 

After all the children had graduated from col- 
lege, she felt that the need to stay home had 
vanished, so she began to look for a job. 

was employed as an aide at Wilmington 
High School. I\was fortunate to get this job be^ 
cause they didn't readilj^ accept blacks ip the 
school. I was also lucky m that it was in walking 
distance from my house. After ten years of work- 
ing Wilrrrihgton High, I retired. Di/ring my em- 
.ployrrient I saw a complete ghange in the sys* 
tefri a^s far as race is concerned. When, I was inl- • 
tially hired at the sctroor it was predominately 
white, but as the years rolled aldng. more and 
more black families^be^n to move into the area 
and send their children to the school. After a 
while «the'school gradually changed from an all 
white school to a predominately jDl'ack school, 
all in about eight years." ' * ^ * 

Mrs, Whit crcoiffd also remember how some of 
the administrators, teachers and students Would 
try to discourage tha black students ffom get 
ting a goQd (education and continuing on to col 
lege. Despite the obstacles, many black stu- 
dents continued on with*thei^^ education. 

Mrs. White, even though retired! still visits 
Wilmington High occasionally^ She is always 
willing to help stucjents and to give of herself. 
This has made her one of the best loved people ^ 
in our community. We are happy to have, known 
this lovely^person who was a valUabfe resource 
in our research. 



MR. JOHN TALIAFERRO: 
EDUCATION IS THE KEY TO PROGRESS 



Bridgette Fra/ier 



When Mr Taliaferro was very young, his 
mother passed away. He then went to live with 
his grandparents in the RoyaJ Section of Wil- . 
liamsburg. Virginia. Mr. Taliaferro was the third 
child, having two sisters ar ci one brothei. In^his 
early years, his family had niony problems. Any 
home without a mother can encounter difficul- 
ties, and the influence of a strong mother is ' 
what often'helps to pull many black families to- 
gether. 

^The children were, placed in a foster home be* 
cause Mr. Taliaferro's father was not makirig 
What wa5 considered to be an adequate income. 
While he was in this home he began' to atteria . 



public school. Later that same year Mr^Taliafer- • 
ro was cpoved to another foster homo m MQdia. * 
' Pennsylvania. Mr. Taliaferro's father did every 
thinq^fhat he could to kee^p his chHdrfn^ togeth- 
er. 

Mr TaUaforro finished high school in Media- 
and wanted to attend colUMie Onc^* again, men 
ey. or rath^u, the lack -of it stood between 'Mr, 
Taliaferro and the fulfillment of his dreams |n 
order to go to college he |iad to (ind ways to 
rajse the money (or books and tuition. This was 
a constant struggle for hirn. but tiecausc? of.tiis ^ 
personal dedication and the jrf^flue»rv;e of hts 
father he succeeded!' 




His father always stressed the importance of 
educatibn. In Mr. YaHaferro's family there are 
J three Cousins who are doctors and seven cou- 
sins whto are teachers. Mr.*Taiijbferro has passed 
ihis reverence for education on to his children. 
His son and daughter never questioned the need 
for an education; it was taken for granted and 
expected. \^ , ♦ 

Mr. Taliaferro stated that his concern for. 
education of children influenced ^his choice of 
career. After his graduation from college, Mr^ 
Taliaferro worked in Sjnyma, Delaware 'as a 
teacher-principal, eventually serving as the prin- 
cipal of the Ab^lom Jon^s School putside Wil- 
miag4on*until hife Retirement. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. JOSEPH MORRIS 



Rochelle Livingston and Pamela Butz 



We thoughLJKat we should inoiude a section 
dealing witN^^ advancement of blacks over the 
past years, v^r also were fortunate in finding a 
person that«> could give us information on this 
topic. The person whom we are referring to is 
now a former teacher of Wilmington High 
School. He is a notary public in Delaware. His 
name is Mr. Joseph Morris. 

Mr. Morris believes that if a black person is to 
get ahead in life, he* must do better than his 
fellow man. In the interview we held with him, 
he told us that ' I had to train my girls that if 
they wanted to get a job and the job required 
them 4q. type , sixty words a minute, then they 
should be able t<a»type eigtity words a minute." 
He also believes that it is necessary for blacks 
to obtain a good education and this 1s his major 
reason for t)ecoming involved in tfie educational 
system of Wilmington, Delaware. 

During his teaching career, he found many 
jobs for the young blacks of Wilmington. "As a 
pioneer I went to Delmarva Power and Light 
Company which wa3 then at Sixth and Market 
Streets. I made an appointment tCsee someone 
a^out taking some students there for a job inter- 
,view. After several hours of waiting, a secretary 
told me the man I was to see cpuldn t make it, 
but tfiey djdn t hire blacks. So I went to the Belh 
Telephone Company at Ninth snd Tatnalt^The 
manager' thfere told me that they would hire 
blacks only when the duPonts started to employ 
blacks.*' 



A friend try- the. name of Ernestine Moore, who 
workod.as a person in ch^^rge of personnel at 
Wilmington Trust, helped Mr. , Morris open up 
jobs for many of the black youths. **Because of 
her position I a^ked her to give one of my stu- 
d0nts a job.** She-^old him that as soon as a job 
for a cf^ck girl opened up she would fill it with 
one of ^is students. She kept her promise by hir- 
ing onQ of his students by the name of Madeline 
Edwards. This act opened up many jobs for the 
blacks. Many of his oldter students were employ- 
ed by the Y.M.C.A.*s, community centers, and a| 
some white churchy. Later, as the years passed 
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the duPonts realized that blacks were competent 
enough to hold a job, so they too began to 
employ them. This really began a change' for 
black employment. ^ . * 

At that time most adult blacks held jobs as 
porters, janitors,^ elevator operators, waiters,'' 
laundry workers, and other jobs of the same na- 
ture. If you had an education, you could be a 
teacher or a preacher. 

Mr. Morris cf&n remember the time when be 
was not able to dine with his colleagues'"^- 
cause of his color. /1 can also recattl the time 
when my .brother was arrested for disorderly 



conduct wherr he ^as only sitting in a Chinese" ^ 
restaurant/' * . ^ / / 

Mr. Morris said that the Civil Rights moven^rrt' 
made a drastic change in the advancemefft of 
blacks/ '1t was unfortunate that violenq/^ and 
death had to tming about this change." B^t be- 
causie of this/ blacks are able to ^et better ^ 
jobs, - ' ; 

Throughout hi^ life; Mr. Morris has encourag- 
ed the, black youth of Wilmington to excel aca- 
dem[icaiiy. It is Mr. Morris]^ belief (ttat through ed- 
ucation the black community can advance. 



MR. JOE BRUMSKILL 



Harry Spencer 



Durir>g the interview, with Mr. Joseph Brum- 
skill we learned many things about his family 
traditions and commmunity. We learned that he 
was originally from Philadelphia and came to 



Wilmington at the time of Martin Luther King's 



deat^. He remarked "This city was really demol 
ished, but since I've been here I have seen this 
city start to grow a lot. Homes have been built 
on those vacant lots that were debris and rat rid- 
den." 

In Mr. Qrumskiirs community in Philadelphia 
there was very little vandalism and very little in^ 
tegration. The community was mostly black and 
the school was located in the black conimunity. 
During Mr, Brumskill's schoohdays the parents 
were generally very strict, and his were no ex- 
ception. E.or example, if Mr. Brumskill would in- 
vite a friend to dinner, tnjt the friend didn't show 
up. Mr, Brumskiirs grandmother would be very 
angry because it would be disrespectful to txDth 
of them. Mutual respect for community members 
contributed to the strength of the community. 

Mr. Brumskill's career has to do wi^ the per- 
forming arts and designing. He'thinks that Wilm^ 
ington will become a center of the performing 
arts because of the many great performing 
groups and stars who come here to perform. 
Stars and performing groups such as The Brass 



Construction, Lou Rattles, Natalie Col^ and 
Grover Washington ar^ just a few of th^people 
who have contributed to our t>etter lyring en* 
yironment through fhelr art. In commyntlhg on 
the Black commuTrlty, Mr/ Brumskill /says that 
there are many ori^anizatiohs in thisicommunity 
suoh as churches and community centers v^ich 
provW^ support and recreation. Foi/exampie, he 
mentioned the Y.M.C.A- and the jf.W.CA with 
their summer camp programs, gai/es, swimming 
and other recreational facilities. 

The predominant religion in yihe black com- 
munity is Baptist and this relionon plays an im- 
portant role in the co'mmuniw, Brumskill also 
feels that some of the speciaf occasions of 
blacks are weddings and funerals, in additi 
other holiday celebrations, One of the mope im- 
portant occasions of the bracks today at^ wed> 
dings wfTh big cerempniesineld every y^r at the 
Long Shoremen's Hall. A^reat man/^people at- 
tend the wedding festivitfes. Man^lack people 
attend funerals in theif commiynty as part of 
their ethnic tradition. 

We learned many tt^gs frorfi Mr. Brumskilf in 
the interview; things/hat vv/ere useful in under-' 
standing the devel/pmen/ of the blacks and 
their community. It^eem^thaf many of the tradi- 
tions are being pr^ervej 
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OVERVIEW OF THE 
HISa^ANiC COMMUNITY 

' P^efa Butz and Mary Randolph 




Through our Irilervl^ws we have dbtaiQed a 
considerable amount of information ^concemlog 
the culture an0 characteristics of the Hispanic 
people. This data was collected from pur inter- 
views with Mr. Ron Arms and Ms. Gladys Gonza- 
lez of the Latin American Community Center. 
Gilda Kelsey. Mr. Willie Miranda, and Mr. Luts 
M6ndez who is the Coordinator of Biligfluual Pro- 
grams for'the Wilmington Public Scheffla. 

Basiqally we found that the father is the domi- 
nating figure in the Hispanic household. He Is. 
seen as the protector of his children and is very 
strict with them. 

The mother handles the budget and is usually 
involved with the social affairs. She stays at 
home and raises the children. 

Special occasions and ceiebratipns piay an 
important part In the lives of Hispanic families. 
They are elaborate affairs which sometimes 
serve the purpose of "showing off" the bride to 
society. Baptism and christenings are also im- 
portant times for the Hispanic family as they co- 
ntent family bonds. 

Another traditional time of celebration is. at 
Christmas. The people of the community go 
from house to house to visit friends and neigh- 
bors. This is an extremely joyous time and It 
als6 helps to preserve the ethnic Identity of the 
community. This custom is called parando. 

We have found that despite the Americaniza- 
tion process, the Hispanic community maintains 
its proud ethnic heritage through its language, 
its customs, and its traditions. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH GILDA KELSEY 



Pamela Butz 



One mission of Project PET was to study the 
Hispanic people and their culture. An individual 
who contributed a great deal of information on 
the Hispanic culture and the influence it had on 
her life was Mrs. Gilda Kelsey. Mrs. Kelsey was 
born in Paraguay. $outh America and through 
conversations with her, more than a mprp bio- 
graphy was obtained. 

Her father had finished medical school in Par- 
aguay whep itie Paraguayan Government offered 
Jrim a job.Jjfe refused to work for them and was 
thrown oulf of the country. He was exiled several 
times for political differences. His professors in 
Paraguay advised him to go to the United fflates 
and learh a medical specialty. So, he came to 
New York City and j^Qan ti^s specialty at^Me- 
, mofial Hospital: In s|x months he sent for his 
family in Paraguay. ' 

Mrs. Kelsey was five years old when she mov- 
ed from Pafaguay. She remembers how traumat- 
ic .the move was for her. Not only was she very 
young, but all her surroundings were new to her. 
She had never traveled on a plane before, and 
the experience was strange. In her words, **You 
can imagine how different New York City was 
from a small, tropical kind of town.'* 

At the end of her first year irt New York, her 
father, Dr, Teixido, was aware that the political 
situation in Paraguay was not improving so he 
decided to stay in the United States. Subse- 
quently, a Paraguayan doctor w^o lived in Wilm- 
ington affered to sponsor him. This meant that 
he- had to repeat his entire internship and resi^ 
dency. Since they didn't want to wait to add to 
the family, three more children came along. Mrs. 
Kelsey tolcj, me that these were really difficult 
years because they were living on a small in- 
come. She said the first time she remembered 
going to buy a dress she was in the seventh 
grade. Her grandmother in Paraguay made her 
clothes 3nrf sent them to her. Through grade 
school she **felt as though she stuck out like a 
sore thumb," because the clothes that her 
grandmother made for her were designed from 
the latest European* fashion magazines. Aot the 
styles worn by her classmates. 

She describes her mother as an intelligent, 
addfptable woman who. was born into an upper 
middte cigss household where servants did most 
of the^work. Also, she must have had some dif 
ficuM «ear« t>ecause she knew no English. At 
that time, she only knew how to cook a souffle, 
and the first time she cooked rice, it was all over 
the kitchen! However, she learned quickly and is 
now a gourmet cook. / 
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X, The family moved to Kynlyn Apartments. Gilda 
liked Kynlyh b^cadse the children were friendly 
toward her and welcomed her into their activit- 

. ies. However, probtems were created due to dif- 
ferences in how Catholicism was practiced in 
the two countries. Her father was much more 
dominating bedause of his Hispanic background 
than her friends' fathers. He had to know where 
she was, where she was going, what she was 

• dbrng, what the telephone number was, and the' 
background of the (amily she was visiting. The 
over-prot(K:tiveness caused^ a conflict t^tweert 
Gilda and\fier father which intensified as she 
grew older. Her parents did not allow her to do 
many of the things that her friends were permit- 
ted to do, such as ride her bike in certain areas. 
She did them anyway, but had to lie to her. father 
about it. The Catholic church taught her thatJt 
was a mortal sin to lie to your father. '1 remem- 
ber always feeling guilty because with every- 
thing I did, my soul was getting blanker and 
blacker. I thought eventually it would just fall 
out of my body or somethingjj&ocaus^e it was go- 
ing to be so rotten." ./ 

When she- was in the fifHirgrade her family 
moved to Greenville. Th^^^pon outgrew the 
smalfgate house in which m^y lived and moved 
to a house in front of WestijHinster Presbyterian 
Church in Wilmington. 'Th^t wis when I startec 
going to Tatnall, which was unfortuante/' 
was supposed to.gfo to Warner, but §dme 
tive incident occurred, and her fathe^ was a^ 
hensive about sending her there. / 

*So I started going to Tatnall. and therrffl real- 
ly felt like an outcast because the pe(»le t^t 
went to Tatfiall were upwardly mobile >^reenvi] 
ites aspiring to richness ajld.adcepl^ 
Greenville .society." Gilda's paren] 
row money frphi the banl( just to 
ion: Mn the meantime we'4:ouldny 
they were sending me to this pwate school be- 
cause they thought it was imp/yrtant." She said 
it was really difficult sociaMwgoing to Tatnall 
because she wasn't r|feilly acMpted. She felt dif- 
ferent and out of plarce bocatise she was South 
American. They ni^d'e me/%el Ifke I didn't have 
ancestors on the Mayflov 

That time wag- very painful for Gilda. **As a 
teenager you g<y throuoj^ so many changes anci I 
was feeling likj6 such A loner * She would come 
home from school am read for hours on end. I 

. would feel aorry for^myself, cry into my pillow, 
hate my father. hH the walls." Her father and 
mother were ne\fm''a>fi/Bre of her school problems 
which she thou#it were her own fault. She ai- 

it 




ways had a rtegatlve opinion of herself, and for 
this reason she constantly worked to improve 
her self image. 

When she graduated from Tatnall she went to 
Bryn Mawr. an all girls' college: Her father 
preferred a Catholic's girls' school in Wash- 
ington, D.C., however Byrn Mawr was acceptable 
because it was closer than Washington. She lik- 
ed going to sctiool there because diversity was 
welcomed. All her friends had backgrounds dif- 
ferent from her own. "They thought it was just 
thrilling that I spoke Spanish, and that my 
customs were different, and they wanted -to 
learn about me and I wanted to learn about 
them. So, immediately I started feeling like, 'Oh, 
it's not terrible to have a different background, 
it's not terrible not to be homogenized with 
everybody else.!" 

It is a Hispanic custom that a parent or grand- 
parent chaperone the girl when she socializes 
with a member of the opposite sex. 'I could 
never feel comfortable with my father or mother 
in a room with a boy." For this reason she never 
had a "going steady relationship " with a boy. In 
Paraguay the boy understands that the girl has 
to go through this. 'Here he thinks he's dating 
your mother! ' Part of the reason she enjoyed 
college so much was because she was able to 
have boys as friends, and they wouldn't be given 
the "third degree." 'The most important thing 
about this time was just the fact that I was be- 
coming more confident about myselt. I was feel- 
ing better about myself. Its been a constant 
struggle, even by the time I graduated until now, 
I've become more self-confident." 

In college she ^gain met Bruce^Kelsey, a good 



friend from high sohool, and they began seeing ♦ 
a lot of each other. When she graduated from* 
colle^, she moved back home. "I had enough 
fights with my father that he was no longer that 
protective over me." 'After a disastrous stint as'a 
secretary for the summer, she qujt, and was job-* 
less. In the meantime, Bru6e and she were plan- 
ning to get man-ied, but they couldn't until they 
could support themselves. So Bruce got a job €is 
a drug counselor, and GUda got a. job at Head- 
start, a preschool program for disadvantaged 
children. "Getting the job had only to do with 
my ability to speak S0anjsh." She was offered 
the position of assistant teacher under the con- 
dition that She receive enough training to be- 
come a teacher, and that she wouldn't stay in 
the assistant teacher position. She enjoyed 
working with Headstart, although' it was tremen- 
dously hard and frustrating work. "But the rela- 
tionships with the kids and their parents were 
reafly neat." / 

One of the reasons she felt so close to the 
Headstart kids is because her first day of school 
was a frightening one. She remembers walking 
into a situation where no one spoke Spanish, 
supposedly. She didn't know any English t>e- 
cause she had just moved here. Later she found 
out that some of those kids did spedk Spanish, 
but they wouldn't speak to her. "I was new to 
the class, and they were all playing together, 
and they wouldn't even come over to talk to 
me." 

• She worked with Headstart for five years, fin- 
ishing at St. Andrew's as the head teacher, 'In- 
spite of difficulties, the wori« that we did was 
really good, and it was worth t>eing there. There 
was a lot of love there." She quit the Headstart 
job to have a baby, Mira, who is about two years 
old now. She is working as a bilingual teacher 
for Delaware O.I.C. (Opportunities Industrializa- 
tion Center), which was ^t up by Leon Sullivan. 
This program was designed to give adults an op- 
portunity to finish their high school education, 
give them specific job training, and jobs. 

It was important to write this report as a bio- 
graphy in order to emphasize how cultural differ- 
ences made Mrs. Kelsey's formative years diffi- 
cult. She was ashamed of her background then, 
but now is fyoud of her culture. On her wedding 
dary she wore the dress her grandmother made 
for her. 

c . 
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AN INVERVIEW WITH MR. LUIS MENDEZ 



Rochelle Livingston 



Through the interview that I had with this very 
dfstinguished and highly respected person, 
was not only able to obtain personal data, but I 
acquired ah enormous amount of information 
and facts about the Hispanic cylture. We were 
alsd forturate in learning about things little 
known outside the Hispanic community* This 
person, withoutva doubt, has contributed a great 
deal, of knowleage to our project. The man to 
whom I am referring is Mr. Lufs Mendez. 




According to the information given us by Mr. 
Mendez. we learned that the Hispanic family is 
very much centered around obedience. By this 
he means that the family is very mCich in tune 
with their roles as family members and their 
social role as a 'family unit. 

"Each family member does indeed have a spe- 
cific role in the Hispanic culture," said Mr. 
Mendez. The father is the dominating figure in 
the Hispanic culture. His job is usually to disci- 
pline the c4iildren, whenever such action is 
thought necessary. The father also has the job 
of financing the family's needs. Mr. Mendez to# 
us that in Puerto Rico the father does not like 
his y^ife to work. He becomes offended when 
this occurs, because it is said that he cannot be 
the man of the household. ^ 

The mother s role is to be a ' mother" in every 
sense of the word. Her major role is to rear the 
children and to help the girls with any problem 
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that they might have concerning boys, dates 9nd 
growing up* She is responsible for the welfare of 
each child. If the child is a failure in society's 
eyes,, the mother is said to be at fault* But if the 
child is seen as a success, the father usualfy^ re- 
ceives the credit. * 

The Hispanic children, females and young 
males, have the same Jobs. Their specific role in 
the family is to aid in any problem that their 
youngest brothers and sisters might have before 
it reaches the parents. The Hispanic children are 
also expected to l>e well mannered at all times* 

The society Uself places roles on certain fami* 
ly memt^rs. It is said that the Hispanic sck:iety 
Is very protective of their females, and this is 
true for the Hispanic community of Wilmington. 
"In the Puerto Rican community the males give 
great respect to a lady because of her man, hus* . 
band or father," said Mr. Mendez. "When a man 
sees a nice young lady he weuld like to meet, he 
first checks if she is accompanied by a mdle. If 
one is present, he ignores this lady completely. 
If he whistles or smirks at the lady, he is con- 
sidered to be less of a man." 

The society also places restrictions on the 
females. Females are not to walk alone at night. 
If they are without another female, then an adult 
must, take her t}ack to her parents. 

Although the Hispanics are; under many re- 
strictions, they are able to have many Joyous 
occasions. Music is the center of their job. The 
salsa is one of the most popular forms .of 
modern Hispanic music. The cha-cha and the 
hustle are among other Hispanic dances. They 
. also enjoy numerous celebrations in which 
music plays an imF}ortant role. 

"The weddings of the IHIispanics are usually 
very large," said Mr. Mendez. He explained that 
they were so large and extravagant because on 
: this day the bride is introduced into society for 
the. first time in her new pole. 

On the day of the wedding the . daughter 
spends her time with her family. She does not 
see her husband until she walks through the 
door to the church. Mr. Mendez also said that, 
"in the lower classes, the bride wears the ring of 
her mother, in upper and middle classes, how- 
ever, the tradition is that the bride be given the 
same dress in which her mother was married. 
After the wedding, the reception is held. At the 
end of the reception, the new couple kiss and 
are then sent back to the homes of their parents. 

The following night the couple is reunited for 
their honeymoon. Mr. Mendez told us that if the 
man finds that his wife is not a virgin, he has 



the* right to take her back to her parents and 
divorce her the next day. 

Birthdays are very special in the Hispanic 
community, the birthdays of the very old are 
highly regarded. To thTs celebration large 
numbers of people are invited and often more 
than 250 people attend. These occasions are im-' 
portaht because they reflect the jf^espect in 
which the older members of the family are held. 
Birthdays' of children are sometimes also this 
large, but the size of the party depends greatly 
upon the popularity of the family. 

''Of course, graduations of any kind are very 
special to the Hispanic family,** said Mr. Men- 
dez. We are happy to see any of our children 
make a success of themselves." 

Hispanics also have a celebration that is quHe 
similar to our debutante ball. This celebration is 
a large party at which the girls are introduced in- 
to society at the age of fifteen. At this age they 
become eligible for marriage, and from this 
point until her mamage she is expected to keep 
her^virginity. This, celebration is still practiced 
among the upper and middle classes. 

As Mr. Mendez told us in his interview, many 
of the holidays that the Americans celebrate are 
commemorated very differently in the Hispanic 
culture. One example is the Hispanic Christmas. 
Tf\ey believe that the birth of Christ Is celebrat- 
ed at this time but the role of the Three Kings is 
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given a special place in their customs. On 
Christmas Eve, the childr^ collect hay, grass, 
rocks and water and put them into a box. This is 
done to Symbolically nurture the camels when 
they stopped at the manger. 

Death and mourning are treated differently in 
the Hispanic community. Traditionally, people 
would assist Ihe family of the deceased six days 
prior to the funeral in making funeral arrange- 
ments. If- the. wife of the dead person was a 
gocKl lady, she would remain a widow for at 
least five to ten years, depending upon her sin- 
cerity. Th€ lady was felso expected to go out 
socially only when necessary, and then she was 
to be dressed in black. The mourning period is 
at least a month long. After a person's death; 
the f.amily enters* a nine-day prayer session. This 
is to help the soul of the dead reach the Su- 
preme Being and tojenter heaven. 

As can be seen from this custom, religion is a 
strong tie that binds the Hispanic community. 
The major religion of Hispanrcs is Roman Catho- 
licism and women and children are' the major 
practitioners of this religion. 'The children and 
their mother do the church going. The father of- 
ten watks^them to the door of the church, then 
returns home," said Mr. Mendez. In the Wilm- 
ington area, Saint Paul's Ohurch is a ftiajor relig- 
ious center for the Hispanic cemmunity. 
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PROJECT SUMMARY 



The Project PET team particJj&ited in the 
Tbilowing special events which helped them gain 
more information on -the Black and Hispanic 
communities. . 

Wilmington Desegregation Rally: This wa\ 
held at the old Howard High School in Wilming- 
ton. At this meeting the current plan for the 
county-wide school desegregation was present- 
ed and discussed. A march through the city fol- 
lowed the meeting. The rally was taped and four 
rolls of film were taken. Also at this meeting, we 
made initial contact with members of the Black 
community whom we were later to interview, 

Hispanic Festival and Parade: The festival 
was held throughout the City of Wilmington. The 
parade route followed Fourth Street from Union 
Street to M§ry C. I. Williams School. Three rolls 
of film were taken during the parade and two 
more rolls were taken later during the speeches 
and the festivities that followed. We also made 
contact with Mr. Ron Arms from the L^tin Ameri- 



can CommunKy Center, whom we latq^r inter- 
viewed. Aside from the work which was done for 
the project, we had a lot of fun after the parade 
just talking to the people and sampling the tradi- 
tional foods which they had for sale. 

Afro American Fashion S/?ow.\ This was held 
at the Y.W.C.A. here in VVilmihgton. This show il- 
lustrated the contributions that African designs 
have made to current American fashions. At this 
program we took one roll of film and contacted 
Mr. Joe Brumskill who we later interviewed. 

The Project PET team was also involved in 
one of the five Delaware Humanities Forum sem- 
inars. This seminar was held at Wilmington High 
ScTiool and along with the student presenters. 
Mr Mendez and Dr. Moore, respectively, pre- 
sented overviews of the Hispanic and Black 
communities. 

We would like to extend our sincere thanks to 
the following people who allowed us to inter- 
view them.. 
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From th^ Hispanic oommunity — 

'Mrs. Gilda Kelsey, teacher of English as a 
second language at Delaware Opportunities 
Ind^iVialization Center 
y^r. Y.U1S M^ndez,, coordinator of the^Bil- 
(ingual Kt^grams for the Wilmington Public 
Schools. 

Mr. Ron Arms, Executive Director of the 
Latift American Community Center. 

Ms. Gladys Gonzalez. Cultural Affairs 
Organizer for the Latin American Communi- 
ty Center. 
From the Black community — 

Mr Joseph Morris, retired busine^ 
teacher for the Wilmington Public Scf)bols. ' 

Mr. John Taliaferro, former princfpal of 
the Absdiom Jones School 

Mr. Eugene Thempsori. special education 
teacher and coach at Wilmington High 
School. 



Mrs. White, a former teacher*s aide at 
Wtlmingtofi High School. 

Mr. Joe Brumskill. Business Manager of 
The Delaware Symphony and the ^Wilm- 
ington Opera Society. 

We would also like to thank the following peo^ 
pie who had aided us in the completion of this 
project; without them there Would have not been 
a finished project. 



Mr. Edward Cinaglia 
. Mr. Renee Evans 
Mr. James Gervan 
Mr. Kevin Hall 
Dr. Gary L. Houpt 
Mr. Robert Kelly 
Mr. Donald Knouse 
Mrs. Pearl Livingston 
Mrs. Rose Mage! 
Ms. Arabella Miller 



Mr Willie Miranda 
Dr Lemuel Moore 
Mr. Joe Pipari 
' Mrs. Mary Randolph 
Mrs. Mary Anne Rego 
Mr. Howard Sharps 
Mr. Edward Stevenson 
Mr Mathew Summerville 
Mr. Sam Torez 
Dr. Robert Zaetta 




Ram Butt — 0. H. F, Lecture 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



The following instructional materials include selected examples of 
the items developed for ihe Project PET orientation/training work- 
shops held in October 1977^. Additional instructional materials are 
also included. \ 

The materiais are presented to serve as instructional aids for 
'schools interested in des/elopmg their own ethnic study program. 



INTERVIEW TECHNIQUES AND QUESTIONS 



By John H, Braunlein, Folk/orist 
Historical Society of Delaware 

Student participants and teacher" coordinators often lack the skiils to initiate and develop a collection of 
an oral history. Jack Braunlein, Folklorist on the staff of the Historical Society of Delaware, developed the 
following format on interview techniques and questions to as^sist Project^ PET students to accomplish this 
important component of the project. 



I. Non-directed Interview 

A. Initial Interview 

A spontaneous interview - allow the per- 
• son to talk, ramble, and reminisce. 
Sample 'catalyst*' questions: 

1. Do you feel that you are part of an eth- 
nic community? Tell me about it. 

2. What is the history of this community? 

3. Can you tell me what makes this an 
ethnic community? 

4. Would you tell me about the (name of 
group) community? 

B. Follow-up Interview 

Return to the informant and explore one 
area in depth. 

Sample questions: See II. Directed Inter- 
view 

II. Directed Interview 

Asking specific questions - exploring the 
person's knowledge about one or more 
subjects. 

A. History 



1 



like to grow up in this 



2. 

3. 
4. 



like when you were 



B 



What was it 
community? 
What was life 
young? 

How did this community begin? 
What do^you know about its history? 
Tell me what you know. 
Religion 

1. Are you a member d^f any religious 
group? What is ifi^ 

2. What religion(s) is/are represented in 
the community? 

What is the importance of religion to 
the community? 



3. 



C. Occupations 

^. How do people in' the community sup^ 
port themselves'?^ 



2, What kind- of work do th6y do? (Are 
^ they seamstresses, salespepple, 



tradesmen, famiers, merchants, crafts- 
men, lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
others?) 



2. 
3. 
4. 



D. Celebratior\s 

1. Do you celebrate any ethnic holidays 
or special occasions? 
What are they? 
How do you celebrate? 
Dd .you prepare or eat special foods? 
(See E, ^oods)^ 

5. How do you celebrate a birth in the 
family? * * 

6. What do you do at weddings? At 
funerals? 

E. Foods 

1. Are there special ethnic foods pre- 
pared in the community? 

2. What are they? When made? Do you 
n?ake any of these? How are they 
made? (What are the ingredients and 
how are they prepared?) 

F. Music 

1. Are there musicians in the community? 

2. What kind of music do they pfay? 

3. What instruments do they use? 

4. When do they play? For whom? 

5. Are. there any special dances in the 



cor^^munity? 



6. What kind of dances do the people do? 

G. Craft and Art 

1, Are there any craftsmen in the com- 
munity? 

2, Who are they? What do they do? 

^ 3. Howjfi^ done? (What is the process?) 

H. Tai^r'^ 

1. Are there any storytellers in the com- 

y munity? 

^ 2. Who are they? 

3, What stories do they'tell? 



© 8 



You and Aunf Arie 



a 



Brief Review Commentary 



Prepared for Project PET participants as a 
means of drawing attention to particular sec- 
tions of the "Foxfire" manual while relating the 
material to Project PET. 



James R. Gervan 
State Supervisor of Art and Music 

October 1977 
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You and Aunt Arie 

-^Do read the introduction by Eliot Wigginton 

Getting into it . . . Page 2 

Project PET students will NOT t>e producing a 
magSlzine, but each school. will be prcKiucing a 
section of .a larger publicationXin report form 
dealing with each of the segments of the overall 
project report. Each school group could think of 
their work as chapters that may stand alone re- 
garding the particular ethnic group included in 
the study completed by your school. 

^ Page 4 

Likef^ the «levelopment of *TOXFIRE'' nriagazines 
Project PET students will be spending large 
amounts of time outside of school making con- 
tact- with community leaders who will give ideas 
' as to possible persons ta be interviewed. Many 
tjmes your PET team members aod teacher ad- 
visors'^ vi^i 1 1 have to' do the leg work necessary 'to 
discover people to be interviewed. 

Youll meet some special people , . , Page 6 
Many of the elderly people you will talk to may 
have never been interviewed before, so both par- ' 
ties involved with the interview will be doing 
something brand new to each of them. Let the 
person you are interviewing know that it is also 
very new to you and perhaps each of you will be 
more comfortable with what takes place. In re^ 
turning a second or third time to chdck on your 
notes, related information, pictures or other 
data, like "FOXFIRE" students, you may begin 
to establish lasting friendships. Story informa- 
tion will grow with each and every visit. 

Page 9 

Protecting the people you interview and writing 
about it is an important point for all Project PET 
team members to remember. If all goes well you 
will be made aware of thoughts, ideas and feel- 
ings that may have never been shared with any- 
one outside the immediate famjiy of the people 
interviewed. This in a sense will be privileged in- 
formation for you to protect until it .finally ap- 
pears in print or photographic statement. No one, 
should be made to feel that you or others will' 
make fun of them at anytime throughout this en- 
tire project. Revealing the actual address of any- 
one interviewed and inclDded in the final mater- 
lals will not be necessary. Certain directions and 
guidelines will be specified for each PET team 
while attempting to retain those attitudes and * 
ideas unique to each team. 
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Looking like your own community . . \ Page 11 
The various people you will interview, the places 
where they live, the community, the school 
group, your team memt>ers will all contribute to 
the uhiqueness and special quality of your state- 
ment in the final project report. The photograph- 
to essays, the pictures of voices you gather on 
tape and render in wofds will bring clarity of un- 
derstanding about the ethnic group featured in 
your study. 

One of the differences t^tween this publication 
and your Project PET work is that you will not be 
publishing and marketing a magazine. You will 
be preparing'a single publication As a portiorvof 
the larger state project. Each .school's publica- 
tion will be important and unique. 
♦ 

You've got to decide ... , Pages 12-14 
If as these pages suggest, you were prcxlucing 
a multi-volume publication a name for the ma- 
gazines would be necessary. As it now stands 
such a decision will have to be discussed fur- 
ther. The project planners do not presently feel 
each team's report needs to be given a differ- 
ent fiame* 

How youf staff organizes . . . Pages 15-17 

These pages will be important for each school 
team to consider Talk it out and discuss your 
ideas with your in school coordinators. 

Page size . . Page 18 

At present it is proposed that a uniform 8V2 in- 
ches wide by 11 inches Nigh paper be u&ed by 
all school PET teams. The advantages of using 
this size' are noted here and of course would 
make it easier for all publications to be merg^ . 
ed into one final document. Layout of mater- 
ials within this format will be each team s 
responsibility. 

Money ... 'V Page 19 

It will be difficult to complete ypur work with- 
out funds, but the direction of 1his project is 
not to publish individual magazines as a sale- 
able product^ General project related costs for 
each team vjill be covered by project funds 
within limits that^are to be established and an- 
nounced to each school after all workshop 
costs are paid, / . ' . 

An interview . L - Page 20 

This js a particularly good section that should 
be read thorougt\l^ by each .PET team member. 
Information in this section relates very closely 
to the interview ideas presented during the 
training workshop. 




4 * Page 24 

The ide& of settinoAjptKci interview with an in- 
itial ifi-person cprtfaET"''^ jseertts to make 
good sense. The way you fih<i-oUt who to in- 
tefvjew^^ll vary fron> $itiiatior^ to situation. 
You may already have some ideas as to people 
you wauld like to interview or friend^, teachers 
arid ^community contact people wha hear of 
'your work and ^ay be able to give yoU ^good 
•leads and evdn help, with rpaking the initial 
contact. - " . * 

Reading and finding out about the person you 
intend to interview, including their ethnic heri*^ 
tage, before you meet tbem the first time is 
worthy pf serious consideration. 

Page 27 

These **Sample Personality Questions** may 

of real assistance in your work. 

*• • 

Page 28 

(Ask permission to tape and t^ke photographs) 

The model permission, slip and related ideas 
presented in this section will need to work- 
ed out so that project aspects like these can 
be uniform tfirouphout the state. 

' Page 38 

Tpois of Technology ... 

(the camera and. the tape fecorder) 

The material -cd(ntainfed in these sections from 

page 38 to 113 is ja^-packed with information 



that should be read iind digested by each Pro- 
ject PET team member. , \ 

Transcribing .... Pafl® t15 

This is one of the elements of this entire projecf 
that will require real patience and serious work. 
Colledting the data will come to mean some- 
ttiing for others as yofi take thQ words and the 
pictures of the people you hav^interviewed and 
turn them 4nto a document. Your stories vyill erf-* 
rlch^thfe lives ol the readers, the people who 
haveg't bdd the excitement .bf being face tq face 
with -the people that you hdye intaviewed.* 

The crunch ... Page 123^ 

(writing the story) 0 .. 

Th\& entire section includes the |M)rtions on 
editing, layout, gr^hic art and related materials. 
OontinuinQ to page 194 will take time to absorb, 
bdt as usual with this b<X}k the ideas and little 
elements are v«orthy of serious study. 

You're a business . . Pages 196-217 

This |:K)rtion of the book relates directly to in- 
volvement'with a "Foxfire" type operation where 
magazines are for sale. Enjoy it but rem^ber 
that Project PET is a different operatibn in ,this 
regard. 

Do take note of the information on tapes, eic. 
page 213 as it relates to the transcribing sectio^ 
on page 76. This system may h^lp your school 
with keeping work in order. « 
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FINAL COMMENT: . 

• ' . As indicated on page 219, you and your work will be a '"proud link between the past and the future." 
Enjoy this boo^ and your work with Project PET. . « , » 

Wigginton. Eliot, You and Aunt Arie. Washington. D.C: Institutional Development and Econo- 
mic Affairs Service Inc. (IDEAS). 1975. 
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ETHNIC STUDY RESOURCE CONTACTS 



The Hst jof ethmc study resource contacts was compiled by Mfs. Eleanor Roth, Newark, Dela- 
ware during the summer of 1977.Jhe list was a- valuable aid for Project PET students as they 
^laii^ht ficst^hand information about ethnic groups in Delaware. Although the ethnic organiza- 
tions remain constant, it is possible that some^of the contact persons representirig ihe orga- 
nizations have changed. The lis't will still serve as a good starting point for schools that may 
wish to conduct research in ethnic studies. The project directors gfatffujjy acknowledge Ihe 
efforts of Mrs , Roth in compiling the list. 
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ETHNIC STUDY RESOURCJ| CONTApTS 



)^FRiCAN 

African Club • 
Mr. Percy Ricks 
P' O. Box 402 

Wilmington, Delaware 19800 



AMERIC 

- Amer 
Mich 
Work 
Horn 




INDIANS 

Indians (Illinois) 
H Lee 

738-2873 
[— 737-6282 



AUSTRIAr 

' Austridn^Wnerican Society of Delaware 
Mrs. Charlotte Shedd 
2203 The Sweep - Arden 
Box 7005 

Talleyville, Delaware 19803 
Phone - 475-8077 



BRITISH 

Elizabethan Associates 
G/o"Penny'Davis 
111^[||alton Court 
Daff^Hpxis 

WilflPBon, Delaware 19810 

Tony Burton (Rae, P.S. duPont High) 
104 Hilldale Court 

Radnor Green -ay 
Claymont, Delaware 
Phone - 798-4764 
Hawk Pollard (Alexis) 
- Phone -652-7?65 

Daughteffs of ttie British Empire 
* do Penny Davis 
1117 N. Dalton Court 
Darley Woods 

Wilmington, Delaware 19810 

CHINESE • 

Chinese School of Delaware 

K.F.44n, Principal 

Aldersgate Church (Sat. 8:30-11:30) 

Concord Pike (Cert, by DPI) 

Phone - 995-1503 

i701 Tanager Drive 

Brookmeade 

Wilmington, Delaware 19808 

•Organization of Chines^ Americans 
Dan Lee 

4501 PTckwick Drive 
Wilmington, Delaware 19808 
Phone - 994-3410 



Greater Wilmington Chinese Assoc. 
Victor Chad, Treasurer 
133.1 Washington Street, Apt. 9 
' Wilmington, bislaware 19801 

- Phone - 656-1007 ^ 
(Chinese School) ' . » 
(Cultural Club) 

FRENCH 

Alliance Francaise 
Mrs. Cotletta Cotter (J. Norman) . 
126 Meadowood Drive 
Meadowodd 

Newark, Delaware 1971 1 
Phone - 366-1014 

. Maison Francaise 
189 W. Main Street 
Newark, Delaware 19711 

♦ 

GERMAN 

Deutches Haus 
183 W. Main Street 
Newark, Delaware 19711 

Delaware SaengertHind- 
and Library Association 
49 SalemChui'ch Road 
Newark, Delaware 19711 
Phone - 366^9004 636-9454 ^ 
737-8493 

GREEK 

Maids of Athena 
Sandy Tarabicos, President * 

- c/o Holy Trinity Greek Orthodox Churo 
8(^ North Broom Street ' 
Wilmington, Delaware 19806 
Phone - 798-3645 

Sons of Pericles . 
Harry Lewis, President 
c/o Holy Trinity Greek Orthodox Churcl 
808 North Broom Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Phone (21 5) 932-3961 

AH EPA (Fathers) . 
American Hellenenic Educational 

Progressive Association 
Tom Karas 

2504 North Gate Road 
Wilmington, Delaware 19810 
Phone - 475-7701 " < > 

(Brotherhood for people of Greek descent) 
(Jobs, education, immigrants, charitiej^ 
nonpolitical) • 
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Daughters of Penelope ^Mlothers) 
Holy Trinity Greek Orthoefox Chur 
»BOB North Broom St^efdt 
Wilmington. Delaware 19806 
Mrs^StetlaLasKarts, President 
205N.DillwyiTil^Giad 
Windy H U Is , ' 

Newark, D^&Mware 1971 1 
Phone -737-5843 

MarySejtis' 
Women (Friendsof PoorjfPhHopocthos 
P;ione • 475^021 

Old Tinkers: Mr. & Mrs. Alex Laskaris 
Turn of Century: Cherry Hill, N.J.08034 
Scrapbobk Owner 1 10 Chestnut Street 
1-609-667-8697 - 

Dr. Kakavas 

(Retired from Uhiv. of Del.) 
9 Briar Lane 
Newark, Delaware 
Phone -731-5612' 




/ 



INDIA (Indians) 

Mr. and Mrs. 0.0. Abraham 
2602 T^nager Drive 
/Brookmeade II * 
/ Wilmington. Delaware 
Phone 999-9069 
(Dancers and Music) 

» 

Indian StiKient Association 
Kiran Gupte^ President . 
c/o University of Delaware 
71 Thorn Lane 
Newark, Delaware 19713 
^>hone- 366-1703 

Indian Cultural Society 

Mr. Bhindli Thakai 

141 Thorne Lane, Apt- 6 

Newark, Delaware 19711 

Phone 368 3470 
» 

IRISH 

Mrs. Nora Mufhern (Irish Dance School 

215 Rodman Road ^ 

Sellefbnte' 

Wilmihgton, Delaware 19809 
Phone -762-1538 

Lucy Brady (Vernon) 
2200 W. ITMh Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 19809 
• Phone -655-0551 

(Brings Irish groups, students and teachers 

to Delaware as visitors) 
(Mr. Brady works for Babtarz as 

Secretary of Commerce) 



Irish Cufture Society 
James Patrick O'Hanlon 
Yorklyn Road 
Hockessin Hids, Box 490 
Hockessin, Delaware 19707 
Phone -.239-2862 

American IRA (Northern Irish) 
qifoJohn D: Kelly 

Logan House . / ' * 
1701 Delaware Avemje 
Wilmingtom, Delaware 
Phone- 652-9493 v. 
Home (Evenings) 
805 Delaware Avenue 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Phone " 658-4954 

ITALIAN ^ 

Italian-American League ^ 
c/q Mr. Al'Campaghone 
Phone -652-2365 

Wilmington Friends of Italian Cultur0 
. do Father Roberto Balducelli 
St. Anthony's High School 
9th and Scott Streets 
Wllnrvirigton, Delaware 19806 ^ . . 

JEWISH 

Jewish Community Center 
101 Garden of Eden Road 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Phone ' 478-5660 . 
-Michael Q^nej, Director 
Jerry Zeison 

Adas Kodesch She! Emeth 
Wsishington Blvd. andTarah Drive 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Phone -762-2705 

LATIN AMERICAN 

Latin American Community Center 
Rev. Ronald P. Arms, Director : 
^ 1202 W. 4th Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Phone - 658-9898 
(Puerto Rican, Spanish) < 

Latin American Society 
c/o Mrs. Sara Teixido.(from Paraguay) 
145 Dickinson Lane 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Phone -656-2252 
i»(AII Latin countries — 
15 families fornied for Bicentennial) 

Argentina 

c/o Haydee' Egan 

Phone - 429-7504 
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Jamaican Club 
Mr. VancNff Johnson 
1605 Sunset Lane 
'Ardencroft 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Cubans 

Theresita Martfnpz 
Phone -453-8666 

Professor Villa-Marin (Columbian) 

Mr. & Mrs. Ivo Dominguez (Cuban) 

Aida WasersteIn (Cuban) 
(American - Pragmatic - Attorney) 
' 2203F Prior Road 
Wilmington, Delaware 19809 
Phone -798-3217 
Work (215) 732-6655 

Guatemala 
Candlce McBride 
2406W. 17th Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Phone -656-0869 
OlgaMencfez 
Stuart Pharmaceuticals 

Puerfo RIcan 
Anna Rosa Colon 
Phone -475-1777 

Peru' 

Amelia Czel 
1909 Faulk Road . 
'Wilmington, Delaware 
Phone -475-5481 

y 

SPANISH 

Mrs. A. Wylie (Spain) 
721 Peachtree Road 
Claymont, Delaware 
Phone -798-2277 

Patricia Mihaiko (Spain) 
1310 Arundel Drive 
Wilmington. Delaware 19^ 
Phone -998-3747 

La Casa Espanola ~ 
188 Orchard Road 
Newark, Delaware 

MEXICANS 

Mexicar^s (Kennett Square) 
(Mushroom house employees) 
Call 656 0869- Mrs. McBride 

Mr. Juan^Ornelas 
c/o ICI Amerlcas,'lnc. 
Phone -575-8681 
(Referred by Mrs. McBride) 



LATVIAN 

Latvian Club 
Mr. Arturs Vatvors 
8 Ravine Road 
Highlyid Woods 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Phone .475-7743 

(Also Latvian Church Congregation — 
contact thru above) 

POLISH 

Paul Pottcki (Pharmacist - 

Frgnklin Pharmacy) • 
2415W. 17th Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 19806 
Phone - 654-4589 

Polish Council of Delaware 
Mr, Francis CzerwinskI 
1412 Sycamore Street 
Wilmington. Delaware 19805 
Phone -652-7595 

•t ■ 

AM POL (American of Polish Descent) 
John F. Yasik, Jr., President 
4559 Simon Road.TwIaOaks 
Wilmington, Delaware 19803 
*■ Phone -762-2323. 652^1 14 ' 

Captain MIotkowski Brigade Society 
Charles (Hel6n) Kilczewski. President 
247 Philadelphia Pike 
Wilmington. Delaware 19809 
Phone ■ 764-4694 
(State Park Commission has brochures) 
(Exhibit at Town Hall during.October) 

. UKRANIAN 

Ukranian Culture 
Mrs. Lydia Harwanko 
. . 1306 W. 9th Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Phone - 655-3856 

Ukarian National Women's League 

of America 
Mrs. Ladia Huzar, President 
910 East Hazeldell Avenue ' 
Minquadale 

New Castle. Delaware 19720 
Phone - 654-5840 
Mrs. Stella Meyer 
Phone - 798-6542 

Zoria Dance Ensemble 

Ukranian Students Danpe Group . 

University of Delaware 

c/o Law Kolzinewsky 

112 Wardel Road - Glen Berne 

Phone ■ 994-7091 (after 10 p.m.) 
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Ukranian Churches * / V 

St. Nicholas Ukranian Cathol/c Churj6h 
801 Lea Boulevard 
Wilmington. Delaware 
do Mrs. Ladia Hazar 
Rectory Phone - 762-551 1 

St. Peter & Paul's Ukranj4n drthodox Chur 
. 1406 Philadelphia Pike 
. ^ Wilmington. Dela^ar 
Phone - 798.4588 
Rectory Phone - 798-4515^ 

'.' 

SCOTCH 

A.Wylie , ' 

721 Peachtree Road ' 
Olaymont, Delawara^i 
Phone - 79S-2277 , 

- Agnes Moore (Houisekeeper of Catholic Bishop) 
Phone -655^223 
Work.- 658-7741 

Scottish American Association! 
Matthew McConnell 
3 Crest Drive 
Glen Far.ms 

(Newark. Delaware 19711 
Phone -(301) 398^861'. 

Scottish Games Assoc iation^of Delaware 
c/o Mr. McCalft Macl'eod. Di/ector 
22 Wakefield Drive 
Ne\yark, Del^are 19711 
Phone -731-giOI 
Mr. Laird Stabler, Chai^ryiar; 
Eliis McDonald. Chieftain 

SWEDISH 

Swedish Colonial Society 
. ' Arne E. Carlson. F^resider 
192 BrandyVvine Boulevar 
Wrimington, Delaware 1^09 
Phone 764 2060 

(Annual Church celebraf /on of landtng of 
the Swe(ies held/at Old|Swede's Church, 
Wilmington) 




lnter;^ational Club^f AAUW 
1364 Delaware Avenue 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Cbsmppolitan Club 

(Organization of Intemational Students) 
Rakesh Gupta, President 
University of Delaware 
/ c/o International Student Of f ice 
54 W. Delafware Avehue ' ^ . 
Newark, Delaware 
Phone -738-21 15 

• r ■ 

MILFORD 

William O. Burton 
Rehoboth, Delaware 

(Farmer, age 70, Indian Graveyard on farm) 

Hershel Deputy 
S.E.^nd Street 
Milford, Delaware 
4 (Long-tim^ resident, shipbuilder. 
Interested in ancestry) 

Ms. Catherine Downing 
Milford, Delaware 
(Local historian, 
Statewide Bicentennial Committee) 

Millis Hurley 

'Milford, Delaware (Milford History) ^ 

Mr Dallas Hitchens 
Milford, Delaware (Author of 
Milford Delaware Area Before 1 776) 

Mr. Hayes Dickerson 
Milford, Delaware 
(Lt. Col. Reed and Elaine Editor of 
Milford Chronicle) 



RELATED ASSOCI^TiONi 

International Rjfelations/Club 
do Dr. Bennet* (Political Science) 
University of Deiawar^ 
Newark. Delaware 19^1 1 

International Student/Affairs 
Dr. Dean L^omis ' 
54 W. Delaware Aver]iue 
Umyersiiy of Delaware 
f/jewkrk. Delaware 
l^hone/ 738-21 15 ■ 
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NANTiCOKE INDIAN HERITAGE PRdlECT 

INFORMATION V 



Frank W. Porter III 
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NANTICOKE INDIAN HERITAGE PROJECT 



Ffank W. Porter III authored an lm(H>rtant pa* 
per which is included in a document compiled . 
by the Nanticoke Indian Heritage Project and 
published by Millsboro Indian Mission 
Church, 1977. The publication>5{,>t Photographic 
Survey pt Indian River Community was made 
possible through a grant received from the Com* 
' mission on Religion and Race, The United Meth- 
odist Church, and individual sut)8cribers. 

It is appropriate to include this entire paper by 
Ported as an excerpt from the original publica- 
tion. As instructional fxiaterrstfsit will be of in- 
terest to other persons considering study of the^ 
Nantlcokes. The original document includes nu* 
merou3 photographs which are* not printed with 
this excerpt. 

Permission to reprint this article and selected 
photographs in the Sussex Central High School 
sectibn of this dcK^ument has teen kindly grants 
ed by the Miltstwro: Indian Mission Church. 
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A Photographic Survey 
Of Indian River Community 



The Indian is virtually extinct In the eastern United 
Staftes." Juhan H. Steward remarked in 1945. and * In.a 
niatter of years the last survivors will disappear without 
leaving aqy unportant cultural or racial mark on thfe 
national populat|(m. " In the years since this statement was 
made, however, a significant amount of research and 
writing aptly demonstrates the error of Steward's predic- 
tion.^ This paper is a preliminary report of a case study in 
cultural change and survival which focuses on the Nanti- 
coke Indians who originatly resided along the Nanticoke 
River on the KasterlT Shore of Maryland^ hut subsequently 
removed to Indian River Inlet in Delaware. The central 
% undertaking of this stud^is to examine the processes of 
change whereby the Nanticoke have survived and main- 
tained their cultural identity to the present. To acctHnplisb 
this task five major time periods have been identified: 
initial contact and accommo<totion fl52S to 1642 1; resis- 
tance i 1642 to 1722 ) ; migration and amalgamation ( 1722 tOy 
I784i; s^lf-imposed and enforced isolation ri784 to 1881);^^ 
and assimilation n88I to the presents Each of these 
periods involved specific responses on the part of the 
NanticoK^io the continue presence of western cL3^1ization.' 

f 

Reconstruction of 
Aboriginal Culture 

Because of tt^ early date at which the aboriginal 
population of the Chesapeake Bay region came into contact 
with western civilization, and tlie paucity of surviving 
written material from that period, relatively little informa- 
tion is available about the behavioral traits of the culture of 
specific tribes. In order to achieve a fairly complete and 
reliable reconstruction of aboriginal culture of the Chesa- 
^ peake Bay region, diverse information from^the available 
early first-hand accounts must be compiled and organized. 
The historical reconstruction of a culture from such 
sources, however, requires more than a mere compilation 
of data because of contradictions and gaps in the record, 
romplementing the observations contairied in written 
primary sources is the wealth of information Embedded in 
archaeological reports, fseldwork performed by anthropo- 
logists and ethnologists, and the insights offered by cultural 
geographers The synthesis and critical analysis of this 
material is pres^ting a more j^omplete and accurate 
account of the culture of the aboriginal population of 
Maryland at the tune of contact with Fluropean culture.^ 



Reaction and Interaction 
after Initial Culture Contact 

The reaction of an aboriginal people to the presence and 
culture of an mtrusive and colonizing people is. to a certain 



degree* conditicmed by their cultural t>ackground» their 
present political, social and ec(»ioniic organizaticm, the 
degree of their cultural self-sufficiericy, and their pofmla- 
Uon numbers.3 Qn tt^ (Aher hand, the attitude and reacticm 
of ihfi intruding culture towards an aboriginal pe^le is 
influenced by their inun^iiate objectives: exploration, 
conqu^, colonization, or exploitation* Significantly^ im- 
portant is whether the imligenous people are part of an 
integrated village with tnbal organization under the control 
of a (madman or chief, or if they are semi-ntoiadic and 
food-gatl^rers with no settled villages, permanent gardens, 
and centraRzed political authority. In the latter case the 
intrtKiers often perceive. that th^se people are virtually 
without culture. For this reason tt^y are unlikely to 
recc^nize, let alcme respect, native ways, customs, beliefs, 
and values; or to adjust to them their method of economic^ 
administrative, or spiritual invasion. From the intruder's 
point (rf view any adaptation or change in such an instance 
must be all on (me side: that of the aboriginal culture.^ 
In the case of tt^ aboriginal populatimi of ttlB-O^sa- 
peake Bay region - in this study to be identified as thcu 
Middle Atlantic culture - their subsistence base was a 
combination of food-gathering, hunting, fishing, and agri- 
culture dependent, on^ seasonal migration to different 
ecological niches. 5 The Indians had devised a variety of 
economic adjustments to these differing habitats and were 
able to satisfy all of their basic needs. Moreover, tl^y 
possessed a sophisticated political (H-ganization with a 
c^htralizatioh of authority. Their particular reaction to the 
permaheat presence of Europeans, from 1607 to 1748 
resulted in an anomalous f^ttem when compared to the 
experiences of Indians in Pennsylvania aqd Virginia. Main- 
ly, there was a marked absence of bitter strife and warfare 
and no serious or widespread outbreak of disease nornuilly 
asscK'iated with contact between Europeans ami Indians 6 
Yet by the beginning of the eighteentti century the 
population of Indians in Maryland had deci^aseU signifi- 
cantly. Raphael Semmes. in his study of aboriginal 
Maryland from 16M to 1689,.calculated tMe total aboriginal 
population to be 6.^. James Moonety. estimating the 
aborigioat population of America north of Mexico. n<Hed the 
following for Maryland: ^ 



Maryland 
( onoyor Piscataway. Patuxent. etc 
TiK'wogh and Oztnies 
Nanticoke, etc. 
Wi<om!c'o 



1600 1907 

2.000 Kxtinct ' 

700 Kxtmct 

1.6O0 80 nnxlure 

400 20 (''t mixture 



According to John Smith the Nanticoke m 1608 numbered 
between two andjLhree thousand. In 1722 Robert Beverley 
described the principal Nanticoke village, called Nanduge. 
as containing one hundred inhabitants: their total popula- 
tion numbered five hundred. In 1765 they still h^ a 
population of five hundred, but by> 1792 they had decreased 
to a total of nine individuals. ^ What happened to effect this 
decline in population? 
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Migration and 
^ . Amalgamation 

Unlike the Susqiiehaima Indians, whouCiimUy resorted 
to war and hostility to resist th^E^uropeans, tt^ tianUcoke 
ultimately abandoned tkeir village on the Easterq Shore of 
Mar>1and and migrated to Pennsylvania, New Vork, and 
later, Canada. Fortunately, the bistpric^I record provictes 
insights as to why the Nanticcfce left Maryland and the 

^ various locattmis where they ^ablished'Vtllages. During 
tA^ seventeenth century the Engli^ inhabitants had 
steadib occupied the Eastern Shore of Maryland, resulting * 
in the reduction of Indian land aikl^ destruction (rf their 
hunting grounds.8 ortfer to pnrtect their habitat the 
Nanti(*oke h^d sought legal council, waged war, and 
resigned theriiselves to reservations, but to no avail. As 
early as 1722 individual tribes of Nantio^e began to leave 
Maryland; and by 1748 a majority of the tribes had removed 
to the Juniata River and Wyoming Valley in Pennsylvania, 
while another group established a village at Chei^ngo near 
present day Binghamton, New York. The Rev. John 
Heckewelder, the noted Moravian missionary, wrote in 
May 1740 thj^t "a considerable Number of tte Nanticc^ 
with th^ir Chief called White, lit their head, emigrated from 
the P^astera Shore of Maryland to this place (Wyoming 
Valley settled on the one sidf of the River, within sight of 
the Shawanese Towiv** 9* Representatives of tlw Six Nations 
of Iroquois, speaking in behalf of their "Couzins" the 
Nanticoke. mformed Pennsylvania authorities in 1749 that 
Maryland was preventing further removal of the remaining 

, Nantiroke. ^ 

You know that on some differences betw^n the 
People of Maryland & them we sent for them & 
placed them at the M<Qfith of 4^idta« where they 
^ now live; they came to Us while on our Journey & 
told us that there were three Settlements of their 
Tribe left behind in Maryland who wanted to come 
away, but the Mary landers kept them in fence & 
would not Irt then^; . . use your utmost Interest 
that the fence in which they afPronfined may be 
taken away . . &lhat they may be allowed to come 
& settle where the other Nantycokes are . . 

^ Soon after establishing a village at Juniata, delegates 
from the^Nanticoke and several other tribes complained to 
the (iovemor and Council of Pennsylvania that .Whites 
were Setthn^ & designed to Settle the I^nds on- the*^ 
1?iran<hes of Juniata/' The delegates insisted on their 
removal Innause this/vas the hunting ground of the 
Nantiroke and other Indians living along tl^ Juniata^ ^ 
Within a short time the Na/iticoke moved to Wyomiift 
Valley only to be f(u:^^a^^ut in 17S5 with the outbreak of 
hostilities during the Frerrt h and Indian War. By 1765 they 
had temporarily resided at ()wego, (*hugnut. and (lienango . 
in New Vork. From New York the remnants of the 
!^'anticoke tribes settled in ( anada and came ciMnpIetely 
under the dominance of the Six Nations, becoming almost 
virtually denationalized by the Iroquois. (liarles M. 
' Johnston, in his documentary study of the Six Naticms at 
( (irand Kiver Reservation* Ontario, argues that the number 
of- Nanticoke during the late eighteenth and early nine- 
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teenth cratury was n^Ugitde when ccmtrasted wdth the 
populatton of the ^ NaUrnis, thus relating the tribe to a 
minor role in political affairs and tt^ econcmiy.^^ The 
following Census figures reflect the small number of 
Nanticoke living m the Grand River Reservation: 

1785 n 

1810 . ^ .9 

1811 ^ , 10 

IHI^ . * 2 

1843 47 

An equally small number appareifitly returned to Marylaitd 

where they claimed five thousand acres (rf laml reserved fqt 
' them by the Assembly (tf Maryland, William Vans Murray, 

while collecting a vocabulary at the.Nanticcrice dialect in 
' 1792, left a vivid description oi the survivm^ irf this ^nce 

influential tribe. 

' The tribe has dwindled almost into extinction^ The 
" . , little town where they live consists but of four 
genuine old wigwams, thatched over with the bark 
of the Cedar - very old - and two framed houses . 
. . . They are not more than nine in number: The 
others of the tribe, which in this century was at 
least Five hundred in number, having died or 
removed towards ti^ Frontiers, generally to the 
* Six Nations. 1^ . *' " 

In J799 the NanUcoke sold all their land in Maryland. 

The northward movement of the various Nanticoke 
tribes dej^nstrat^ how tt^ pfpcess (rf anialgamati<»i with 
. other triKS and migratim away from the continual 
presence and encroachment of Europeans was a significant 
factor enabling them to withstand and survive culture 
contact. Primary sources abound with references to 
displaced tribes applying for asylum and bjing granted 
land. William Byrd Virginia recognized that n^ny of the 
Indian tribes were forced to band together jiecause they 
were not "Separately Numerous en<mgh for their De^ 
fence.' 16 Moravian missionary Christian Frederick Poist. 
observed in the Iroquoi^ policy of accepting into their 
territory refugees from other tribes another form (rf 
amalgamation. 

They settU- IhvHt New Allies on the Frontiers of the 
white People and give them this as their Instruc- 
tions Be Watchful that nobody of the White 
People may come to settleviear you. You must 
ap(K*ar to thein as frightful Men. & if notwithstand- 
ing they come too near, give them a Push. We will 
S4rure an<i defend you against them. 

The Nanticoke. for man^* years harassed the Iroquois 
of central New York and suffering ffom erttToachments by 
whites, ultimately found refuge among their former 
enemies the Iroquois rather than the whites who occupied 
their land. Frank Speck noted that the political 
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idealism of the Iroquois i^eague, harsh thcmgh the methods 
may have been, showed forth in the poUcy of ado{Ain^ 
subjugated peoples and giving them complete freedom 
besides inviting them to reside in their midst/* ^8 There 
was, however, a negative aspect to the process of amalga- 
mation. Because of the di^rsion of the Nanticoke, ami 
through their association with other refugle^ribes, they 
lost much of their traditional culture by merging their 
customs, blood, and later their language with Indian groups 
of foreign affinities. James Mooney and Cyrus Thomas, in 
their article on the Nanticoke in the HaiKlbMk <rf Amerieaa 
Indians, stated: . . . tl^ majority of the tribe, in company 
with remnants of the Mahican and Wappinger, emigrated to 
the W. about 1784 and joined the Deiawares in Ohio and 
Indiana, with whom they soon became incor|)orat^, 
disappearing as a distinct tribe. A few mixed bloods live on 
Indian r,, Delaware. "19 Yet in 1911 Frank Speck recorded 
that the Nanticoke residing in Delaware numbered approu- 
*niately seven hundred. 20 

Miscegenation, Isolation, 
and Survival 

After approximately one hundred and fifty year^ of 
migration away from the continual encroachment of their 
land and inroads into their socio-econtmiic way of life by 
white culture, the Nanticoke in 1784 sought refuge and 
sanctuary at Indian River Inlet, Pelaware. This particular 
group numbered approximately thirty individuals and may . 
be considered tt^ survivors of the qriginal tribal group, ^ 
many having remained among the Six Nations of Iroquois 
in Canada, while others moved to Oklahoma to join the Ij 
Delaware/ From the outset of the nineteenth century until 
the present the Nanticoke have r^ded at Indian River 
Inlet and successfully have maintained tt^ir cultural 
identity, although the last person who spc^e the Nantic<^e 
language died smne time between 1840 and 1856. 

The cultural survival of the Nanticoke can be explained 
by both intemaluind external conditions. After nearly a 
century of oHitinial migrati(Hi the remnant Nanticokes in 
Mar>land sought^ settlement site which. would havet)een 
perceived by conlemporary Eurc^an standards a$ a 
marginal envircmmel^ (unfit for cwmnercial agriculture 
and lacking transportation links with tii;iewater tx)rts), but 
offered the necessary resources to satisfy the basic needs of 
the Nanticoke. Sueh land would not be actively cultivated 
by whiles at that time. By im the Nanticoke had 
developed a self-sufficient community. External pressures 
further strengthened the bonds of the conununity. During 
the nineteenth century, and perhaps earlier, some of the 
Nanticoke intermarried with individuals outside of their 
tribe and conununity. As suchjthe Nanticoke were labeled 
* colored persons'* and/br mixed-bloods and were accorded 
the same treatment as Negrpes. Consequently they were 
segregated culturally and spatially from white soeiety.21 
WiHiam H. (iilbert, in his study of mixed4>lood racial 
islands of the eastern United States, offered the following 
analysts: 

In maViy of the eastern States of this country there 
are .small pockets of peoples who are scattered 



here and there in differed crmmties and who are 
complex mixtures in varying degrees of white, 
Imiian, and Negro blood. Th^ sanall local groups 
seem to develqp especially where environmental 
circumstances such as forbidding swamps or 
inaccessible and barren mountain country favor 
their growth. Many are located along the tide- 
water of the Atlantic coast where swamps or 
* . islands and peninsulas t^ve (Mnotected them and ^ ^ 
kept alive a porticm ^ttie aboriginal blood/which 
greeted the litgt white settlers cm these smores.^ 

This physical, cultural and spatial reparation fnnn the „ 
t»*oa<ter white society allowed the Nantictdce during tt^ 
nineteenth century to acculturate gradually by selectively 

. integrating s|iedfic new traits, material and non-material, 
into their deniKied cultural framewoiit. 

Unfortuntately, the published source^ regarding this 
critical period are^irtually silent with respect to the. 
Nanticoke. Instead there has been an overemphasis on the 
^arch for their origins, with many pages devoted to the ^ 
local tradition that the Nanticoke are descendants of 
Moorish sailors shipwrecked off the Atlantic coast, or that 
they are descended from an Irish mother and a Negro { 
father .23 William H. Babcock, wlw visited the Nanticoke ia-/ 
I^, dearly was preoccupied in describing the physical 
appearance of the people. 24 Apparently, the physical 
characteristics of the inhabitants of the conununity exhibit'* 
ed a lack of hanogeneity. Frank G. Speck observed that 
**the types of physiognomy, color, and hair (ranged ! fiwn 
the European, the mulatto,, and the Indian through all the 
usual gradations. Some individuals have straight hair, fair 

. skin, and blue eyes; some have tet)wn skin and kinky or 
curly hair; others have brcmd laces and straight, black 

. Mr^ the color and general apptorance of Indians. It is 
t^mnqn to find these characteristics divided irregularly 
V among) the members erf tlw same family." ^ More 
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important, Spet'k, who began ethnologic work among the 
Nanticoke in 1911, was also responsible for gathering and 
preserving numerous ethnological specimens illustrating 
life in past generations, recording fragments of material 
life and folklore, and" describing the present^iay life of the 
community. Invaluable as Speck's work is, he did not make 
any siistained effort to do intensive historical research into 
county, state, and federal archives. None of the literature 
relating to the Nanticoke makes use of eighteenth and 
nineteenth cpntury travel accounts. No research has 
^ilized manusc*ripts of local families or county and state 
^officials. As a result the processes whereby the Nanticoke 
maintained their cultural identity during the nineteenth 
century have neither been completely discerned nor 
thoroughly analyzed. 

The one notable exception to this has been the literature 
devoted to the study of White-Indian-Negro racial mixtures, 
more commonly termed ; Tri-racial Isolates! * '^6 Edward T. 
Price noie^ that these people of mixed ancestry "are 
rec^ognized as of intermediate social status, sharing lo| with 
neither white nor colored, and enjoying neither the govern- 
mental protetiion nor the tribal tie of the typical Indian 
descendants. Kach is essentially a local phenomenon, a 
unique demographic body, defined only in its own terms 
and only by its own neighbors." As a mixed-blood 
community the Nanticoke have received considerable 
attention since Babcoc*k*s visit in 1899. Particular attention 
has been directed at miscegenation with Negroes, ereilion 
of special schools ^d churches; strjuggle for Indian status, 
and trends in mate selection. 

Although the Narfticoke have long reC'ognized their 
rnixed-bloorf ancestry, they staunchly maintain their Indian 
identity. One of the first epflsodes to bring the status of the 
Nanticokes under scTutiny materialized in 1855. Delaware 
law prohibited the sale or loan of firearms to a Negro or 
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mulatto lA*vin Sck^Kuiii. a major landholder who owned 
arfd ofHTatcd a gt^neral stttre in Indian Kiver Hundred, was 
' accused of selling a quarter-pjDund of powder and shot to 
Isaiah Harmon, alleged to bi' a frcH» mulatto, (leorge P 
Fisher, the prosecuting attorney, des( rdied Harmon as a 
rnan "ab^iut five and twenfr years of age» of perfect 
(*aurasian features* dark cK^^tnut brown hair» rosy i'heeks 
and hazel eyes " SiK kuni attemptetl to defend himself 
against the charge. None of the court's witnesses could 
detail Harmon *s ancestry At that point. Fisher called 
I Adia Clar.k as his major witness l»ydia dark testified that 




Wfore the American Revolution an Irish lady named K^ud 
pvchas^ and later married * a very, tall, shapely and 
miiSnilar young fellow of dark ginger4>read color." The 
offspring of this union intermarried with the remnant of the 
Nanticoke tribe. This te^imony estabMshed to tt^ court's 
satisfaction that Harmon was indeed k mulatto. Sockum 
was found guilty and fined twenty dolors. No sooner had 
the trial ended that Sockum was bro^ht into court on a 
second cHkrge possession of a gun. : The court atxefHed 
testimony -that Sockum was a Negro Ar mulatto and fine^ 
him another twenty dollars, 28 

Another major evedfthreatening^ questi(Hi the status 
of the Nanticoke erupted in 1875 whl^ the I^egislature of 
Delaware' enacted a law entitled Act to Tax Colored 
Persons for the Support of Their Sch^ls.** This legislation 
stipulated that an assessment of thii^y cents 6n every one 
hundred dollars of property be levied mi all NegrcN^ for the 
ereilion and maintenance of s^iarate schools for Negroes. 
Unwittingly the legislators c&ssifted the Nanticq|^es as 
Negrws, thus legally requiring th^r children to attend 
school with Negroes, The Nanticoke resisted, organized, 
and hired a law>w to exert pressur^ on local politicians to 
exempt them from this tax on the citodition that tl\ey erect 
and maintain their own sc*hool In iIbi the State legislature 
attjuiesc'ed and authorized them td c*onstruct and support 
two schools of their own.^ . L 
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again tte Naitfurtd^e were atte to sstsw^ a 
ma^jjmMKl^opait&ti^ Totnsw^ 
their ^tns a^ Jbidiaiis the NanticdKe Appeared beiwe tte 
legislature and (tenaiKied ttut they be calted ''IiMii&iis'*. 
;aiid not ''cdkired po-sona/* In the foUowing M»ion of ttie 
tegislirtitre there waa i»sMd VAn Act to Better EirtaU^ 
the Identity id a Race id Peopte Known as the Ofis{»ring of 
the Nanticoke Indians/' In 1021 the Nanticoke, with die aid 
tf Frank G. ^ledi; ftirther ^rength^d thdr 
with the formation tSlbe Nasticafce iMttaa Asaodatin of 
Delaware, aiMl a corporation was formed,^ Qpe ctf the 
untoiymg ob^icttves of the Asaoddtoi was to hdgjten 
interert in the Indian tradttMos. ^An amiual festhral* 
coammwiFBii^ of native (^li^pfire powworo^ was tcrbe 
h^ each Thariogtving. Spedk furth^ ai<ted them in the 
prej^aration of coatapti^ strings of beads; and feather 
headdresses. They learned the steps <rf {dmide Indian^ 
dances mid the words to Indian Mugs, 't^^ wasnointe^ 
to hc^ 19 these thhigs as direct mirvivals <rf thdU* Nai^^^ 
Indian fordbears,** Clinton A. Weslagcr cautioro, heeaase 
*'Natii^ carenonial ri^s, Ifte the Indian lai«iiage, had 
bemd^ in Delaware for over a century/* The intio^iTn 
itBS to/'revivettie Indian indivi^ial^ by attad^ amt 
aboriginal practice to their own (tenuc^Mdtitfal frame- 
work,'* 31 Ttie Associaticm w^ quite St^rcestful ai»l 
r^nained active until 1936 wten the last powwow was hekl, 
lack (rf funds preventu^ further n^etii^ Only their 
diurcbes and scfmls nmiained lo Md the intereA (rf the 
Nanticok^ and maimain thdr tMatton frmn white society* 
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. Assimilation 

- D^ite these ^forts forces of change, JiMch have 
come witl{ tte twentieth century, had taken advantage oi 
•^the waning interest of tfie Nanticoke in tl^ Indian 
heritage. Brewtmi Berry, who has stmlied many of t|%se^ 
remnant native American communities in the eastern 
United. States, considers the following fetors as d^« 
n^tal to the isolaticm i^ch had {Htitected and scmiewhat 
Welded them from omtact with ibe outSHide world. 

\ 

Paved roads have been tmilt right thrmi^ their ^ 
remote sanctuaries. ComtMils<»7 school atten- 
dance laws tmve siatched t!^ chiMrai fmn 
them. Two world wars have called upon their, 
young men for service in di^ant i^ces. Hie 
defM*ession of the 1930*s de^royed the scmrces upon 
which they rtlied for their meager cash needs.^ 

As a result many of these groups have been swept into the 
main stream of white society. Ecraomic m<^ve^ are 
primarily responsible fcr the out-migraticm of many 
individuals and family groups from these ccmununiti^ as 
^ffity seek steady employment, higl^ wages, and better 
living conditions. 

Although the Pianticoke community has been exposed 
to similar experiences, f ieldwork which I perf(Hined during 
the Summer of 1976 and 1977 indicates a significantly 
different reaction m the part <^ the Nlnticdse* The cultural 
isolatioi; and spatial segregation which had for so l<Kig been 
a part of their daily lives has disappeared. Yet even with 
the removal of tt^se cultural and spatial ^imuli there has 
been a re-newed interest among the NanticcAe to once 
, again recapture their IMian heritage. They face a critical 
and almost insurmountable problem. The earlier loss (tf 
traditional Nanticoke traits, especially non-materirf cul- 
ture, makes it extremely difficulty if rmt impc^ble, to 
revive a previous way (rf life. On tlw other hand many 
material culture items have survived to the present in 
folklore, written records, or intact and can be studied 
and passed , on to the next generaticm. 

. The following photographic survey of the Indian Hiver 
community is an initial step in achieving a sense of identity. 
Chie point which must be made is that tl^se phcAi^raphs in 
nd way provide c<Hnplete coverage of the various facets of 
the cdnununity. They represent a ctmpil^Uon of extant 
photographs ' which- were solicited from many families 
living near Indian River. An effort was made to cover 
photographically and as tlH^roughly as pebble the growth 
and development of the Indian River community. 
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